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SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 





CRESCENT CONSTRUCTION is simple; not a 
device anywhere that a child could not under- 
stand. In the Crescent line there is a 
bicycle for every one—large or small, 
old or young, heavy or light. 





Juveniles, $20, $25, $30. Racers ana Roadsters, $50. 
Chainiess Models and Tandems, $75. 
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“Lowney” on Every Piece. 

These delightful confections have 
achieved a celebrity unequalled by any [Ky 
others. If you have not tried them [f\ 
we will send you a Trial Package for 
ten cents in stamps. 

When not to be had of dealers, we 
on receipt of price: 1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-lb. box, 
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The Spalding Bicycle | 
and seventy-seven other 
bicycles, including all the 
leading makesin the United 
States, are fitted with 


Christy 
Saddles. 


Insist that your wheel be 
fitted with a Christy Sad- 
dle. Used and endorsed 
by all physicians. .... 

SEND FOR CHRISTY BOOKLET. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
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station-house, and 
grew upthere. The 
station-house is the very 
centre and pulse of Grey 
Fox, and Grey Fox is the centre 
and pulse of a certain county in 
a certain state not necessary to 
mention, lying west of the 
Missouri and east of nowhere in particular. 

There is a grain elevator at Grey Fox. It 
looms beside the railroad track and is painted 
dark red, the same as the station-house, as the 
railroad station is called. There is a store 
where almost anything can be purchased 
except, as it sometimes seems, the particular 
thing you want, and in the rear of the store is 
the post-office, next to the butter-counter. 

A blacksmith, Sam Hillary, keeps a shop 
next door. Miss Hillary, his sister, makes 
dresses and bonnets and canes chairs, in her 
one-story frame house a block up the street; 
and the Rev. Mr. George Turbush lives next 
door to the meeting-house, just beyond. 

That is Grey Fox—at least, that is all of 
Grey Fox that the casual traveller would see, 
if by any chance a casual traveller should ever 
pass that way. 

Asa matter of fact, Grey Fox reaches twenty 
miles in each direction. Farmers with wheat 
and other produce to sell know it for their 
shipping-point. Persons so restless as to 
desire communication with the rest of the 
world by means of the United States mail 
service, are compelled to visit it. Those 
inclined to listen to the gospel as preached 
by the Rev. Mr. George Turbush pay it 
occasional calls, and housekeepers desiring 
prunes, bacon, canned tomatoes or calico, 
patronize Tim Arundel’s general store. 

The Wickers, of whom Stel was one, lived 
over the station in a few low rooms which 
surprised the visitor with their comfort. The 
hemp carpets on the floors had faded till they 
were almost pleasant to look at; the railroad 
supplied plenty of coal for the iron stoves; 
plants grew well in the south windows, and 
the kitchen was always immaculately clean. 

William Wicker, the head of the household, 
and Stel’s father, was ticket-seller, telegrapher, 
express and freight agent and baggage-master ; 
and did not find his duties onerous. In fact, 
not being an aspiring or a nervous man, he 
was well content.to go down-stairs to his place 
of business, to mount stairs after work, thus 
finding himself by his own hearthstone, and 
to look pensively out over a level and monoto- 
nous country at the distant sky. 

To Be sure, the sky was sometimes violent, 
and presented itself in startling changes which 
would have been more or less offensive to 
people so inured to uniformity, had they paid 
much attention to it. But their eyes were 
fixed upon things nearer earth, and few of 
them observed the sunsets of scandalous 
splendor which were flaunted in their eyes, or 
observed those riotous dawns with which June 
ushered in her triumphant days, or the intem- 
perate beauty of certain autumn afternoons, 


Si was born in the 


when all the distance palpitated with purple, | kind of a girl, and jealous of everything I do. 
and the sky glowed with unbelievable blue, | She teaches in the Sunday-school and gets 
and at sunset dipped into a horizon of molten | up all the sociables, and oyster suppers and 
necktie parties. She has told a lot of lies 
Those who did observe these things kept | about me. 

“There are girls out in the country, but they 
They come in to spend 


gold. 


quiet about them, for reasons. Stel kept quiet 


about them, although she saw them from the | never come to see me. 
low windows of the station-house. She kept | the day with Georgiana sometimes, but they 
quiet about a number of things—about the | know better than to bother me, I suppose. I’m 
letter she had written her Aunt Frances, for | sure I don’t want them. Mother and I keep 
example. It had not been a particularly agree- | to ourselves a good deal. 
able letter. Indeed, it had had a distinct tone | very well. 
| exercise enough, but she is on her feet all day 
“Dear Aunt Frances:” it had said; “I | long. I do not see what more could be expected. 
Suppose you have forgotten that I am alive. | She says there is no use in going out, because 
| there is no 
“T seldom go out myself. 
walking over to the post-office when the mail 
comes in, the way Georgiana Turbush does, 
with men hanging around, smoking, and 
watching out for a chance to make remarks. 
“You will hardly believe it, but this is one of 
the first letters I have ever sent. 
I have written plenty of them. 
practice. I havebeen to school every year since | 
I am sixteen now. 
keep right on going to school. 


of anger and impertinence in it. 


You must, however, have heard of my 
existence. My name—to save you the trouble 
of looking at the bottom of this page—is Estelle 
Frances Wicker, and I live at Grey Fox, over 
a station-house in the middle of nowhere. I 
write to you because I must write to some one, 
and I am not acquainted with any one else. I 
am not acquainted with you, if the truth must 
be told. It is different here at home, where 
[ know every one, but no one knows me. 

“The only girl here is Georgiana Turbush, 
the daughter of the minister, She is a sneaking 














what I can out here. I have some books to 
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“My dear Estelle—my dear child: It gave 


read. The school-teacher we had four years | me great pleasure to be remembered by you, 
ago sends them to me and I send them back to | and I want, above all things, to have you visit 
him when I have read them. He is principal | me, and that immediately. Please beg your 


of a school in Kansas City now. 


father and mother to give their permission, and 


“We have a woman teacher here at present. | assure them that | will give you the best of 
She is not much on arithmetic, and I can beat | care. Your uncle’s connection with the road 
her there any day. But at history she is | makes it easy for me to send you the trans- 


first-rate, and so she is at writing. She says I 
write a good hand, and I hope you think so, too. 


portation, which I enclose. 
“T know a young girl is likely to want new 


My compositions have always been the best in clothes when she leaves home for a visit, 


the school, though Georgiana’s are more poetical! 


but recollect how much better our shops must 
be than yours, and kindly delay 
your purchases. Moreover, the 











present time is so exceedingly 
convenient for me that, unless you 
have excellent reasons for delay, I 
pray you to make haste. 

“With love to your mother and 
kind remembrances to your father, 
I am your loving aunt, 

“Frances Coleman.” 

Could a letter change the whole 
face of the world? That night 
the sunset was tender with lilacs 
and greens, delicate and illusive as 
a sad song, but to Stel the earth 
seemed compounded of scarlet and 
gold. She packed a little old hair- 
cloth trunk with the clothes Miss 
Hillary had made, and she called 
on Georgiana Turbush, just to let 
her know a thing or two. 

But when Georgiana cried, “I’m 
so glad you can go! Won’t it be 
glo-ri-ous?”’ and kissed her, Stel 
wished she had called with another 
motive. 

The next afternoon she left the 
little station-house on the ‘“‘overland 
flyer,” for the first time in her life, 
and by the morning of the second 
day her aunt met her in the great 
clanging iron depot at Chicago. 

All the way up Stel had been 
feeling a trifle belligerent. She 
had an idea her aunt might try 
to “put on airs’ with her, because 
she was a country girl, and she 
had clearly made up her mind 
what she would do in such a 
case. She didn’t intend to be “put 
upon,” indeed, she didn’t! 

But who would ever have sup- 
posed that anybody would come to 
meet Stel Wicker, from the station- 
house at Grey Fox, as that beauti- 
ful woman came to meet her? 
Stel was folded in an embrace, 
soft lips rested upon her own, a 
tender perfume floated to her from 
furs and velvet—it was as if some 
gracious queen had lovingly conde- 
scended to one of low estate. 

That was the thought that went 
through Stel’s mind—for Stel had 
a mind, with a lot of curious and 
picturesque phraseology tucked 
r away in it, which she had got 
from books in her lonely reading. 
Of course, the next thing Stel was 
conscious of was an overwhelming 








**YOU WERE ALWAYS 


Mother has not been 
Father says she does not take torn them up, but I am going to send this one, 


I will not be seen 


BETTER THAN I, AND | KNEW IT.”’ 


and flowery. Mine are better punctuated than 
hers, and more grammatical. 

“The school has twenty-five pupils now, 
which is more than it ever had before. There 
are some big boys, but Georgiana and I are the 
biggest girls. She would stop going to school 
if I would, for she does not like it very well. 
But I keep on, just to plague her. At least, 
that is one of the reasons. She would cut off 
her right hand rather than give up before I did. 


“T have written you a good many letters and | 


just to get an answer. I have only had three 
letters of my own. Father gets a good many, 


but I will not go to the post-office for them, as I | 


told you. 

“The spring is backward and bad for the 
corn. Mother sends you her love, and says she 
hopes you have not forgotten her, though she 
is buried alive out here in this desert. I know 

| you must be busy, and it is not likely you will 


feeling of shyness. But a moment 
later, when she sat beside her aunt 
in the carriage, even this vanished. 

“I’m so glad you got up in time for Easter,” 
said her aunt, in a rich voice which seemed to 
warm Stel through and through. “TI shall find 
the day all the happier. I like some unexpected 
pleasure on Easter, just as 1 do on Christmas 
day.”’ 

Easter? Stel hardly knew what it was. It 
was not the custom of the Rey. Mr. Turbush to 
make much of this holy day, and the devotion 
of his sermon to the subject was all the notice 
he took of it. Among the many bewildering 
things which happened in the next few days, 
nothing was more bewildering than this con- 
stant reference to Easter. 

Aunt Frances was busy sending off gifts, 
with which Stel helped her. She was at the 
florist’s, looking at lilies in pots; ordering one 
to be sent to a friend at the hospital, one toa 
“shut-in,” an old acquaintance who never left 
her chamber, one to an old spinster cousin, 
another to a wild young bachelor, who was a 


care to answer my letter at all, but if you should, | distant relation. 


you would find me, your obliged niece, 
“Estelle Frances Wicker.” 


difficulty in deciphering. It said: | 


“Dick is a dear fellow at heart!” cried Aunt 
Frances. “I always remember him on holidays. 


In\a few days an answer came, written in | The lily will carry its message, perhaps. Who 
| an irregular, fine hand, which Stel had some | can tell? It is beautiful enough, certainly.” 


“Tts message?’’ repeated Stel. She did not 
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follow in spirit all her aunt said. This rapid | pleasure, to discover that the dark gown which 


shifting from subject to subject, in which her 
aunt and her friends seemed so at home, was 
sadly confusing to Stel, who was used to 
hearing one subject exhausted before another 
was begun. 

“Its blessed Easter message, dear child—its 
message of hope and regeneration and joy.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Stel, blushing deeply, “that 
[ don’t quite understand.” 

Aunt Frances was sending off some delicate, 
illuminated Easter cards, but now she turned 
from her desk to look at Stel curiously. 

“Estelle, my dear, what do you mean? Surely, 
you have had religious training?” 


“Oh, yes, aunt!’ 
“And you understand the meaning of 
Easter.” 


“T know it is the day on which Christ arose 
from the dead.” 

“Well, then you feel, do you not, that since 
this is the day that brought more joy to man 
than any other day of all days, it should be set 
apart for praise and beauty and happiness? 
See, dear child, it comes in the spring—in the 
spring, which is a perpetual miracle, and returns 
each year, a living symbol, to show us how life 
comes out of death, how innocence can grow 
out of sin, how joy can come after sorrow. 
The day for me is one of perfect beauty. 1 
wonder that all the world does not sing. It 
means hope. 

“Tn all of life,” she went on, “there is nothing 
so necessary to the spirit as hope. The man 
who loses it is worse than dead—nay, he is 
dead, without the peace of the grave. I speak 
passionately, Estelle, for once I lost hope. I 
was young, fresh from college, and enamored 
with the acquisition of knowledge. I thought I 
knew a great deal about the old philosophies, 
and I tried to believe that in them I found all 
that a person of intelligence and honor and 
courage could require. 

“I set my face firmly to the future, fancied 
myself a stoic, and determined to live a life of 
stern virtue and to defy destiny. My dear, 1 
was miserable.” 

Estelle said nothing, and her aunt proceeded: 
“T believed only in those things which I saw 
demonstrated. I fancied myself very learned 
and astute. I almost died with loneliness. It 
seemed as if there was nothing to bind me to 
those about me. I expected no future, was 
dissatisfied with my present, and had only 
memories of the past, which I put aside as 
foolish and sentimental and superstitious. But 
one day, in spite of myself, all of my hope came 
back to me. I beheld in the philosophy of our 
blessed Lord the one great thing the world 
needed—love! 

“T saw,” she spoke more slowly, “that all the 
benevolence of civilization was the outcome of it. 
I knew that the liberty of women was the result 
of it—that because they were the spiritual equals 
of men, they had attained to equal liberty, in 
spite of man’s superior physical strength. I saw 
that love was the one thing that could unite me 
to those about me, and reconcile all the differences, 
and bridge over all the gaps. I saw, indeed, that 
it was all that kept many men and women from 
despair, from madness ana suicide in an age in 
which the struggle is so bitter. But, there, there, 
dear child, forgive me! I have talked like a 
preacher. Only now you know what Easter 
means to me.” 

Estelle was looking down at the tips of her 
pretty new shoes. “It has never meant much of 
anything to me,” she said, and there was a tinge 
of resentment in her tone. 

The rest of the week passed very happily. 
Estelle wandered about the library, looking over 
the books ; walked through the delightful rooms, 
which seemed to her luxurious, although in reality 
they displayed more taste than wealth. She met 
some girls of her own age, who were exceedingly 
gracious, and who appeared to be entirely 
unconscious of her shyness and that peculiar 
country quality which Estelle felt convinced must 
be noticeable in her. 

Each day she attended church with her aunt, 
and the solemn Lenten services enthralled her. 
The great Passion was for the first time made a 
living thing to her. She beheld it with awed and 
fascinated eyes. She was under the spell of the 
greatest drama in the world. 

Sunday morning dawned with sunshine and 
gentle wind—wind soft as velvet, tinctured with 
perfume, full of soft buffetings. The willows 
and alders had flung out yellowish green 
leaflets. 

Estelle heard the soft lapping of the lake 
against the great sea-wall. She looked from her 
window over an expanse of purple water tipped 
with diamonds, Never had she seen Lake 
Michigan before in its perfect splendor. The 
sky above arched to meet it, deeply and marvel- 
lously blue. But there was a perfume in the 
‘room which did not come from out-of-doors. 
Estelle looked about her. By her dressing-table 
—one stately stalk on each side—stood two perfect 
lilies. 

Estelle, who had done few spontaneous things 
in her life, threw herself upon her knees by them 
to inhale their fragrance. In one of the stiff 
green leaves a note was caught. It read: “May 
you find the message of the lilies.” Again Estelle 
did a thing which was spontaneous. She raised 
her aunt’s note to her lips. 

It was a pleasure, really a most delightful 








she had brought with her from home, and 
which she had expected to wear, was replaced 
with a lovely dove-colored little frock which she 
had never seen before. It seemed to suit the 
morning, and when it was on, nothing was more 
fitting than to take a white rose from its vase and 
place it among her braids. 

In the dining-room, where Estelle’s uncle and 
aunt awaited her, there were banks of flowers 
upon the table, lilies in the wide window, roses 
on the mantel, and bunches of forget-me-nots laid 
at each place. Her aunt met her with affectionate | 
words. The breakfast was a happy 
one, and they all made merry over 
the homely symbols of the day that 
were embodied in the little meal. 

But Estelle’s great hour came at 
the morning service. What words 
were these that the boys sang? What 
perfect forgiveness was this that was 
promised, even for those who had 
sinned to the uttermost? 

Deep, deep voice of the organ, 
angel-sweet voices of children, white 
lilies with hearts of gold, what 
message is this you bring to-day to 
a foolish girl with an obstinate pride 
and a suspicious heart? Can it be 
that all her selfish, egotistical days and months 
and years can be forgiven? Can she outlive the 
influence of those foolish, miserable, cross- 
grained days? What place had they in a world 
so full of beauty and joy, so redeemed from its 
miseries and its sins by the Great Sacrifice? 

How ignorant, how coarse, how hateful had 
been those other days! Ah, to leave them far 
behind! To be one of those who stood for beauty 
—whether to make a groined roof such as that 
arching above her, or sounds from an organ such 
as that thrilling her being, or to repeat words of 
love and hope such as those the boys were 
singing now and had been singing during Lent, 
or even to grow flowers such as those the perfect 
loveliness of which spoke to her now, making 
her hate all in herself that was vain and mean. 

“Christ is risen} Christ is risen!” 

A great white fact, which, like the sun in 
heaven, lighted up the dark places of the world! 

“O ye stars of heaven, bless ye the Lord; 
praise him and magnify him forever! 

“O ye showers and dew, bless ye the Lord; 
praise him and magnify him forever! 

“O ye winds of God, bless ye the Lord; praise 
him and magnify him forever! 

“O ye fire and heat, bless ye the Lord; ye 
nights and days, ye lightnings and clouds, 
ye mountains and hills, all ye green things upon 
the earth, praise him and magnify him forever! 

“O ye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye 
the Lord; praise him and magnify him forever! 

“For the Lord is gracious; his mercy is ever- 
lasting, and his truth endureth from generation 
to generation.” 

As Estelle went home the glad waves leaped 
to the top of the gray sea-wall and fell in a million 











“DID YOU EVER READ BACON’s EssAYs?” 


sparkling diamond-drops upon the fresh sward. 
She watched it in silence. Her aunt sat beside 
her, smiling, and looking now and then into the | 
heart of a lily in her hand. 

“Did you read its message, dear?” she asked. | 

Estelle blushed shyly. “TI think so,” she said. 
“T think I understand.” 

That afternoon she wrote a letter home to her 
mother. It was a tender letter, and it seemed to 
her mother, as she read it, to show that her little | 
girl understood, as she had never dreamed that | 
she did, all the hardships and deprivations of the | 
lonely life she had so long led. 

“T shall be back home with you by and by,” 
the letter said, “and then I shall be a much better 
daughter than I have been. 1 love you, mother 
dear, though I have been so careless about telling 
you.” 

These words fell into the gray life of the disap- 
pointed woman as starlight falls in a dungeon. 

But Estelle also wrote to Georgiana Turbush: 

“Dear Georgiana—I shall not tell you of my 
visit till I reach home. 1 miss you very much, 
and want you to miss me a little also. When I 
come back I am going to help you with the 
sociables and things. I shall know how better, 
now that I have seen how much kindness does, 








COMPANION. 


cross. You were always better than I, and I 


knew it. Now I am not ashamed to say so.” 
“What are you writing?’’ her aunt asked, in 

passing, touching Estelle’s braids lightly with 

her hand. For answer the girl held the note up 


|to her. Her aunt returned it with a kiss. 


“You understand the message of the lilies 
quite well,” she said, lovingly. 
Exvia W. PEATTIE. 





A District School Genius. 


CAN see the old schoolhouse 
as clearly in my mind’s eye 
as I saw it in reality that 
October morning, nearly 
twenty years ago, when I 
walked up the path of ashes 
and cinders leading from the 
country road to the little 
platform before the school- 
house door. 

I remember the dingy 
aspect of the schoolhouse 
itself, with its unpainted 
weather - boarding blackened 
by the storms of years, its 
curtainless and shutterless windows, with here 
and there a pane of glass missing, and the sash 
whittled by the knives of mischievous boys. 

In the middle of the room stood a rusty old 
box-stove, with a brick taking the place of a lost 
leg. The floor looked as it unscrubbed for 
years. On the walls there were names of pupils 
and caricatures of former teachers, in charcoal 
or red chalk. And here and there a rhymed 
witticism set forth the folly of inscribing one’s 
name in public places. 

Rank weeds had sprung up around the school- 
house and along the path of cinders. The leaves 
were yellow on the big cottonwood-tree in the 
yard, and some of them had drifted down to 
the little platform, and a sudden gust of wind 
sent others fluttering down around me as I put 
the key in the lock. 

A broom, so badly worn that it was almost 
useless, stood in a corner of the room. I was 
trying to do some little service with it when my 
first pupils appeared—a little boy and his sister, 
carrying a two-gallon tin dinner-pail between 
them. 


“Good morning, little folks; you have come 
early,” 1 said. They made no reply, but smiled 
in an embarrassed way. 

A moment later I heard a heavy footfall on 
the little platform, and the Genius stood in the 
open door, saying heartily : 

“Good mornin’, teacher! Tryin’ to clean up?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “but I’m not making much 
headway with this broom.’ 

“Dirty old place, aint it? I tell you what let’s 
do, teacher. Let’s make a frolic some night 
after school, an’ clean the house up shipshape. 
Have the big girls bring brooms, and us big boys 

can fetch water, and you can boss the job. 
There was a teacher did that once five 
years ago, and the schoolhouse aint had a 
reg’lar goin’ over since.” i 

He sat down on one of the benches and 
threw one of his long legs over the desk in 
front of him. He was a very tall; loose 
jointed and extraordinarily thin boy, about 
seventeen years old. He wore a limp old 
brown felt hat, with a spotted chicken 
feather thrust into the band. He was 
without coat or waistcoat. He wore a 
faded hickory shirt and clumsy brown 
overalls thrust into the tops of heavy boots 

_ too large for him. 

He had a homely but attractive face, and 
his voice had an honest, hearty ring that 
was, I felt sure, the sign of a frank and 
open nature. His twinkling blue eyes 
indicated good humor. His hands and face 
bore evidence of laborious scrubbing. 

“Aint taught school much, have you?” 
he asked. 

“No; this will be my first term.” 

“Well, I guess this ’Il be a pretty good place to 
begin. It aint a hard school to manage. I pity 
you if you’d begun over in the Black Haw 
district. It takes an old-timer to hold things 
level over there. I don’t see any sense in boys 
carryin’ on so. I guess if their schoolin’ came 
as hard as mine does they’d appreciate it more. 
Did you ever read 
Bacon’s Essays?” 

1 looked at the boy 
in surprise. 

“Yes,” 1 said; “did 
you?” 

“Yes; read ’em last 
winter. A book-agent 
boarded a month over 
at Swifley’s, where I 
live, an’ he loaned 
them to me. I tell 
you they’re mighty 
interesting reading, if 
they are a little high- 
flown. And there’s ‘Macaulay’s History of 
England ;’ now I tell you that Macaulay wasn’t 
anybody’s fool, if he did write poetry. It’s pretty 
good poetry. Those old ‘Lays of Ancient Rome’ 
kind of stir a fellow up, if they aint as practical 
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| Icilius. Don’t it ring with heroism and justice, 
| though? I’d just like to have heard him when 
| he jumped up there in the Roman forum and said: 


“*Now, by your children’s cradles, 
ow, by your fathers’ graves, 


Or be forever slaves |?” 

To my increased surprise the boy jumped uw) 
from the bench and delivered the lines in 
ringing voice, holding his hat aloft and smitiny 
his breast at the line, ““Be men to-day, Quirites!” 
Then he sat down and said: “Some folks thin 
I’m a fool, and mebbe Iam. Old Swifley thinks 
so.”” 

“Who is Swifley ?” 

“He’s the farmer I’m bound out to. He 
wouldn’t let me come to school a day, only it’s 
down in black and white that he has to send me 
to school four months of the year. But it goes 
awfully against the grain, and Mrs. Swifley, she 
hates it worse than he does. 

“They say,” he went on, “that it does no good 
for a boy like me to go to school, and nothing 
makes them madder than to see me with a book 
for a few minutes after I’ve worked fourteen 
hours a day. They’ve locked up all the books I 
care to read—Shakespeare and Young’s ‘Night- 
Thoughts’ and Milton, and some books like that.” 

“Do they read them themselves ?”’ 

The boy laughed aloud. 

“Excuse me, sir, but I can’t help it. The idea 
of Mrs. Swifley reading Shakespeare, or of 
Swifley taking up Milton! 
They don’t read a thing but 
the county paper, and a 
story paper with pictures 








““WOULDN’T 1, THOUGH?” 


of girls jumping out of burning buildings and 
Indians riding over precipices, and countesses 
saying, ‘Unhand me, villain!’ and “Touch me at 
your per-r-r-il!’ to men with daggers.” 

Both of us laughed at this, and the boy added: 

“They wouldn’t have the books I’ve told you 
of, only they belonged toan uncle of Mrs. Swifley, 
and when he died she got ’em.” 

By and by school began. I found out that my 
Genius’s name was Aaron Hites. There were 
five or six other boys of about his age, but the 
other large boys were the sons of well-to-do 
farmers, and they held themselves somewhat 
aloof from Aaron. I found, indeed, that there 
was a foolish prejudice against him because he 
was a “bound-out” boy. The other boys seemed 
to think him rather low in the social scale, and 
they also regarded him as “‘rather queer.” 

His parents had been poor but respectable 
people, whose poverty was due largely to Aaron’s 
father having been a cripple and an invalid for 
ten years before his death. This ought to have 
won sympathy and friendship for poor Aaron, 
but although the other boys of his own age 
treated him civilly, they did not take him into 
full comradeship. One boy in particular, Leroy 
Vance, took no pains to conceal that he felt 
himself vastly superior to Aaron, or to any 
“bound-out”’ boy. 

Leroy’s father was president of the school 
board, and his mother, a woman foolishly proud 
that her fafher was a member of the legislature, 
did a good deal to foster Leroy’s prejudice. 

Aaron was wofully shabby, even in his best 
clothes. This, combined with his awkwardness 
and homeliness, caused him to appear at a 
disadvantage. But he was the superior of any 
of the boys, mentally, which rather piqued some 
of them. 

It was a source of some chagrin to Mrs. Vance 
to know that poor, “‘bound-out” Aaron was in 
all of her Leroy’s classes, and that no pupil in the 
school had a higher percentage in his studies. 

“T think it’s due to the favoritism of some of 
the teachers we’ve had,” she said to me. “I’m 
sure that Mr. Hall, the teacher we had last 
winter, favored him, and I don’t think it was 
right. For my part, I don’t quite see the wisdom 
of a boy with his prospects being 
educated like other boys. He’ll 
probably be a common laboring man 
or a mechanic. However, I believe 
that he is not to go after he is 
eighteen.” 

“That is a pity,” I made bold to 
say; “for he has a fine mind and is 
capable of following some profes- 
sion.” 

Meantime, I had occasion to admire 
the sensible, quiet manner in which 
Aaron himself bore the slights put 
upon him. 

“It’s all right,” he said one day to 
|me; “maybe I’ll show them some day that I 
aint such a fool as I look.” 

One day I received a letter that created a good 
deal of excitement in the district. It was from 
the Hon. Jarvis B. Simpson, the wealthiest man 





VERIFIED.” 


and how delightful it is possible to make life, if | a8 Longfellow and Tennyson. It fairly braces | in the county. He stated briefly that he had the 
you only know how. Pleaseforgive me for being | me up to read ‘Virginia,’ ’specially that speech of | disposal of a four years’ scholarship in one of 
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the leading colleges of the West, and that he had 
decided to give it to that boy under eighteen years 
of age who should write and deliver the best 
oration on Abraham Lincoln. The speaking 
would take place in the 
city hall at Hebron, the 
county-seat, When I read 
the letter to old Jonathan 
Meeker, with whom I 
boarded, he said: 

“That’s jest like Jarve 
Simpson! I’ve known 
him for years, and he’s a 
regular erank on the sub- 
ject of Abraham Lincoln. 
Tie thinks that Old Abe 
was about the greatest 
man this country ever 
produced, an’ I don’t 
know but he was. I 
_ reckon that scholarship 
includes board an’ all.” 

“Yes, it does.” 

“Well, now, I’d just 
admire to have that 
scholarship come to our 
school. You reckon any 
of our boys will try for 
it? I bet you Mis’ 
Vance'll have Leroy try.” 

This prediction was 
verified, for the day after 
I read the letter to the school Leroy Vance, John 
Carney and Frank Barnett announced their 
intention of competing for the prize. 

“T hoped that you would enter the competition 
also,” I said to Aaron Hites. 

“12” he replied, with his queer little laugh. 
“Why, Mrs. Vance would be insulted at the very 
idea.” 

“Nevertheless, I would enter the lists for that 
prize, Aaron. Wouldn’t you like to go through 
college ?”’ 

He drew a long breath and his eyes sparkled. 

“Wouldn’t I, th !” he exclaimed. 

“Then try for the prize. We have never had 
any original orations from the boys in the school, 
but your chances are just as good as any one’s, 
and you declaim remarkably well. 1 have a fine 
biography of Lincoln that I’ll lend you.” 

“I'd like to read it,” he said; “and if you'll 
let me have it I’ll read every word of it; but I 
don’t know that I’d have any chance at all in the 
competition. But I’d like to read the book.” 

I brought it to him the next day, but he shook 
his head when 1 again urged him to try for the 
prize. 

“T’d cut a pretty figure up there on the platform 
of the city hall in Hebron before a thousand 
people— now wouldn’t 1?” 

He glanced down at his 
patched and shabby clothes 
as he spoke. 

“They’re all I have,” he 
said, “and Swifley wouldn't 
get me any better if he 
knew I’d win the prize. My 
thoughts don’t run much to 
clothes, but I’ve got a little 
pride.” 

I glanced at Aaron’s faded 
and patched blue jean 
trousers, his coarse boots, 
his faded hickory shirt and 
old outgrown jacket, and felt the force of this 
objection to his appearance at the speaking. 
If my salary had not been ridiculously small, I 
should have offered to lend Aaron money enough 
to buy a plain suit. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “I guess I’d better keep 
away from where I aint wanted. I wouldn’t 
have a single real friend in the whole audience, 
unless you happened to be there. So I guess 
we'd better let the matter drop right here.” 

I respected his wishes and said nothing more 
to him about the contest. 

“We feel ever so hopeful about Leroy getting 
the prize,” Mrs. Vance said to me one evening 
when I had been invited to tea at her house. 
“He is studying very hard and he declaims very 
well; don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, I do,” I replied. Icould conscientiously 
Say that. He was really a better speaker than 
either of the other boys. 

“He gets his speaking gift from his grand- 
father,” said Mrs. Vance, blandly. “I think 
such gifts are inherited. His grandfather is 
regarded as the best speaker in the legislature, 
and one of my great-unclés has been in Congress, 
So you see it runs in the family.” 

The country had a deserted appearance on the 
Saturday of the great contest. The city hall at 
Hebron seemed to be the point of interest to all 
the farmers’ families in the neighborhood. The 
wagons began to go rattling past my boarding- 
place before nine o’clock, although Hebron was 
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but four miles distant, and the contest was not to | 


take place until two o’clock in the afternoon. 

“I reckon standing room is going to be at a 
Premium,” called out Mr. Greer, the farmer, as 
he drove by Mr. Meeker’s about ten o'clock, 
“an’ I reckon thieves can have things their own 
Way round here today. Aint likely to be 
anybody at home by noon.’ 

Aaron Hites was out in the barn-yard, chopping 
wood, when we drove by the Swifley farmhouse 
at about eleven o’clock. He looked up and bowed 


when he saw us, but kept on swinging the axe. | kept saying ‘Coward! coward!’ to myself all the | heaven that crass superscition was a thing from 
| way up the stairs.” 


“I reckon old Swifley’s too mean to let Aaron 
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| goto Hebron and hear the speaking,” said Mr. | 


Meeker. “I guess Mr. and Mrs. Swifley are gone, 
for their buggy is gone from the buggy shed.” 





city hall within thirty minutes after the doors 
were opened, but I was fortunate enough to get 
a seat within a few feet of the platform, on 
which sat the Hon. Jarvis Simpson, the mayor, 
the lieutenant-governor of the state and many 


invited guests of prominence. Mr. Simpson had | 
reserved the right toaward the prize himself, and | 


he eyed the boys sharply as they filed in and 
took the seats reserved for them. 

There were twelve of them. Leroy Vance, 
handsomely dressed, headed the little proces- 
sion. The boys took their 
seats, and after a few 
preliminary remarks by 
the mayor and a song by 
the school children of the 
town, the speaking began. 
It evidently gave the Hon. 
Mr. Simpson great satis- 
faction, for he capped 
louder and longer than any 
one else, as each speaker 
sat down, and was entirely 


orators had finished, Leroy 
Vance was clearly the 
favorite. Mr. Simpson had 
risen to announce his decision, when some one 
whispered to him and he said to the audience: 
“J am told that another contestant has just 
arrived. We will give him a hearing.” 

He sat down and a silence fell upon the 
audience as there stepped upon the platform, 
from a door at one side, the tall, lank form of 
Aaron Hites! 

He was dressed in the same shabby old clothes 
he had worn to school all winter, and his coarse 
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the way to town. 

His flushed face grew pale as he came forward, 
and his hands trembled: The audience began to 
manifest signs of excitement. Then old Mr. 
Meeker suddenly yelled out: 

“Hooray for you, Aaron!” 

The laugh and the applause that followed 
seemed to put Aaron at his ease. I caught his 
eye and nodded encouragement and approval. 
He smiled faintly and looked calmer. He waited 
until there was perfect silence throughout the 
room, and then began his oration in a clear, 
steady voice that penetrated to every part of the 
hall. 

Although I knew his ability well, he amazed 








HON. JARVIS B. SIMPSON. 


|me by the clearness and beauty of his diction, 


his keen insight into the character of 
the man he eulogized and the forcible 
and attractive -manner in which he 
delivered his oration. 

There was something inspiring and 
ennobling in the shabby and friendless 
boy’s looks and manner. He had the 
good-will of the audience from the first, 
and soon gained its approval, also. 
Round after round of applause greeted 
him as his oration increased in force 
and beauty. 

“Look at Jarve Simpson!” whis- 
pered Mr. Meeker to me. “He'll have 
a fit if Aaron gets any eloquenter! I 
guess the other fellows’ cake is all dough!’ 

If he meant that the chances of the other 
contestants were decreasing, he was right, for 
when Aaron finished, with a burst of eloquence, 
and would have sat down, Mr. Simpson detained 
him and stood before the audience with his hand 
on Aaron’s shoulder. 

“T have no words,” he said, “in which to 
express the pleasure it gives me to award the 
scholarship to this young man, whose name I do 


profound respect and 
reverence [ have 
always felt for the 
name of Abraham 
LincoIn. His manly, 
honest, courageous 
spirit is in this boy, 
whom I am proud to 
know!” 

As soon as I could 
get hold of Aaron I 
asked him how it 
happened. 

“T can hardly tell 
you just how I did 
make up my mind to 
do it at the last 
minute,” he said. “IT 
wrote the oration long 
ago, just to see if I 
could do it, but I did 
not feel that I had 
the moral courage to 
deliver it in my old 





clothes and all that, 
| but it suddenly came 
| across me that his clothes would have been the 


impartial in his applause. | 
When the twelve young | 


not even know, but whose words have added to the | 
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He was very quiet over his victory. His 
eighteenth birthday was near at hand, and he 
| was free from Mr. Swifley’s authority before the 


Standing-room was really at a premium in the | next term at the college began. When I saw 


| him last he was a newly elected young senator 
in his native state. J. L. HARBOUR. 


er 


NATURE. 


She hides the modest leaves between, 
She loves untrodden roads ; 
Her richest treasures are not seen 
By any eye but God's 
Anon. 


ei Aneel —— 


A Soul New-Risen. 


G7? T was a rude interior—a single room, 
4 with a cooking-stove at one end 
which seemed scarcely developed 
- beyond four legs and a pipe. The 
e walls showed the native dun- 
color of sun-dried adobe; the 
earthen floor had been worn into 
undulations by the pressure of 
feet. The only break in an all- 
pervading monotony was a rough 
opening in the rear wall, so placed 
as to lift the vision above the 
q desperate sweep of the mal pais 
W and centre it upon a single 
purple peak of the Sierra Madre. 
The hut was the extreme outlying sheep-station 
of the Santa Maria ranch, where it elbowed into 
the bad lands. It had been built by an acrid old 
| Mexican who hated the community of men 
| because among them he was obliged to work— 
| a degradation from which his soul shrank. 
| Later, Don José Luigi had put a few sheep 








| there under the charge of a Scotch shepherd, in | 


| whom he had confidence. The bad lands broke 


| side there were glades where sheep might feed 

| and shelter when the season was propitious. 

| All the herders thereaway hated the mal pais 

| station, and not one man in twenty could be 
induced to work at it, even with extra wages. 
They said that the solitude maddened ; and also 

| that there were demons in the cafion that tempted 


men to suicide. That was an old Apache legend, 


white men came to the country. 
Therefore, when the old Mexican suddenly 
| disappeared and no man could discover, even by 


loomed up large, and the reputation of the cafion 
was re-blackened. 

Nor was this all. Less than six months after 
the hut was made into a sheep station by Don 
José, a couple of vaqueros, going out from the 
hacienda with supplies for the shepherd, had 
found the sheep all astray and the man himself 
cowering behind Death Rock, midway of the 
cafion, gibbering and pointing his fingers. The 
vaqueros had brought him out, with curiosity 
| that pained them, but not one rational word 
could he speak. 

When fear and superstition begin to ride 
double, curiosity must go afoot, and so it was 
| in this case. The countryside would have liked 
| rarely well to know the perils to which the 
| occupying of the mal pais hut might expose a 
man, but everybody wanted information at 
| second hand. 

From the time Miguel was brought home 
drivelling, the place remained deserted until 





up at the hacienda in search of a job. 

Don José, to do him justice, was a humanita- 
rian, within bounds, and wished to be responsible 
for no man’s life or reason. He explained the 
evil reputation of the place to the limit of his 
English. The Scotchman harkened intelligently 
and, at the climax, laughed in his beard, exploit- 
ing himself as a “God-loving man, 
wi’ sma’ fear o’ witch or warlock.” 

He was willing to accept the job, 
despite all warning, provided, of 
course, that the terms should be 
within reason. In labor competi- 
tion his loss of one arm must always 
bring him out second best, and, in 
addition to himself, he had a child 
to support. 

At mention of a family, Don José 
cast abroad his hands, palm upward, 
and lifted his shoulders to heaven. 

“Thou knowest nothing, com- 
padre!” he expostulated. “That 
bad land! The shadow of death is 
not drearer! Thy wife will perish 
of loneliness.” 

His wife had been in the company 
of the elect many years, the Scotch- 
man explained, tersely, and his child 
was a boy. The loneliness was 
nothing. He was used to it, and 
also to herding. He had been a 
shepherd in his own country, and 
also in Australia. 

Don José let it go at that, recognizing that a 





and had been told around camp-fires ever since | 


|a bone, what had become of hini, the legend | 


Angus McLean, a one-armed Scotchman, turned | 
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Maria and a human child for company, a man 
might make a social Eden out of the very heart 
of the mal pais, let alone a comfortable hut well 
outside its ugly border. 

“These vaqueros are ignorants,”’ he explained. 

“It is inconceivable! One might weep like a 
| pump and call on the saints to enlighten their 
darkness, and it would be nothing. Every man 
| still would hold that the demon of suicide dwelt 

in that cafion. But you—you are different.” 

| Yes, he was different, McLean was willing to 
admit. He had faith in God, and no imagination 
to speak of, so that the “bogy-hole,” as he 
irreverently termed the cafion, caused him no 
trouble. He taught his “bit laddie”’ that which 
he considered the verity in these matters and 
grazed his sheep in the ill-omened place, when 
ever the grass invited, without let or hindrance 
from black spirits or white, red spirits or gray. 

“You'll find naught aboot, my laddie, worse 
than yoursel’, lest it be catamount or grizzly,”’ he 
would uncompromisingly observe. “If cooward’s 
blude be in ye, the flapping o’ your ain coat-tails 
will turn loose all deevildom. The de’il ’s aye 
ready to prank wi’ such as be afeart, an’ likit 
naething better than to shape witch an’ warlock 
out o’ shadows an’ ony bit noise for their 
confusion. Such havers are rare spoort for the 
like o’ he.” 

“Gin I think I see a spook i’ the cafion, father, 
what'll I do?” the boy queried. 

“Haud a gude grip o’ your prayers, laddie, an’ 
keep finger to trigger whilst you inveestigate,”’ 
was the prompt response. “If the veesion be 
brain-born ’twill vanish before the Lord, an’ if 
it be Apache, or varment, you’ll ha’ gude lead to 
back ye. Dinna turn tail, ye ken, even for a 
minute, for a terror is aye bigger an’ uglier 
glimpsed o’er a running shoulder.” 

This rational attitude was well enough for the 
boy and gave him the temerity of a mountain 
goat; but the vaqueros, being native-born and 





boots were gray with dust, for he had walked all | off at El Diablito Cafion, and on the Santa Maria | partial to sensations, would have none of it. 


“What know they, these gringoes?” they 
| scoffed. ‘They are sodden with folly, and mock 
|and believe not, and then something happens. 
Los demonios camp long on a trail and then 
round-up. We shall see something.” Then 
| they would flare nostrils of scorn and spit on the 
earth. 

Prognostications of this sort held through the 
countryside even after two years of immunity at 
ihe mal pais eabin seemed to give it the lie. It 
broke out periodically, like a rash, and circulated 
from man toman. These things are contagious. 

At the hacienda round-up, late in the second 
year of McLean’s oceupancy, public interest 
received a fillip. Word circulated that Laddie, 
as McLean’s boy was generally called, had been 
setting snares for jack-rabbits among the cafion 
boulders and had fallen and twisted his ankle. 

The first report was that his legs were crushed 
toa pulp, and every vaquero wagged his head and 
seemed to himself a prophet justified. The real 
truth, when it came out, was a trifle flat; but 
even a sprain rehabilitated the demons, and was 
better than nothing. Old Pablo, the half-breed, 
suggested an explanation. 

“The Mother of Jésu has children and fools in 
special keeping,’”’ he said, crossing himself. 
“Even the grand devil of all must respect her. 
Had the boy been a man his neck would have 
been broken.” 

A broad-shouldered man, with a dissipated 
face and strange eyes, harkened and asked 
questions. He was new to the place—a stranger 
in hard luck, and drifting down trail from 
Colorado, He had taken shelter for a night in 
|one of Don José’s huts, and the patron, being 

short-handed, had hired him for the round-up. 
The job was over, and the man was about to 
take the trail again, but lingered, as one loath 
| to quit human companionship. The talk about 
the cafion fitted in with his mood, which was 
desperate, and when he finally left the hacienda, 
having no definite objective point, he determined 
| to have a look at it. 
Meanwhile, Laddie sat in his bunk, with his 
| sprained foot on a folded serape, and watched 
| the lights change on the peak of the Madre. He 
|had a keen sense of companionship with that 
| peak, due perhaps to the fact that it was the 
| most beautiful thing within range of his daily 
| vision. 

It sharpened up, from a broad base, like 
praying hands laid together, palm to palm, and 
uplifted. With humanity’s instinct of individ- 
ualizing that which interests, the boy had sought 
a name for his friend, and had learned from a 
vaquero that the Spanish priests had long ago 
christened the peak ““E] Monte del Amor de Dios 
—the Mountain of God’s Love.” The name 
pleased him. 

He was a sensitive lad of twelve, small for his 
age, but wiry and well-knit. Living apart in 
large spaces, and the close companionship of a 
clean-natured, thoughtful and believing man had 
developed the boy beyond his years, and given 
impetus to the accumulated force, fervor and 
faith which was his heritage from Cameronian 
ancestors. 

In addition, he was gifted with the imagination 





last thing Lincoln would have thought of, and I | man has a right to his own past, and no call to| which his father lacked, and with that rarer 
| just braced up and made myself look as well as | explain it in other than a business way. He | quality which, for want of more exact terminol- 


I could and started off to town trying to think 


| himself wanted a shepherd, not a penitent. So 


| ogy, we call “insight,” a fineness of sympathy 


|I was young Abe Lincoln himself. But I had | he Ginched the bargain, and—the sun being at | which can project itself into another’s mood and 
| to grit my teeth when I got to the hall, and I | the meridian—cast up his eyes and vowed to | come in touch with hidden springs of action. 


| which his soul withdrew. With Jésu and Madre 


“The bairnie has the gift o’ second-sight,’”’ the 
father would ponder, contentedly. “It has ever 
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been so wi’ the McLeans—skip a generation and 
then come again.” 

Laddie, curled up on his serape, looked as 
inconsequent as a young puppy. His ankle was 
not painful now, only stiff and sore. He could 


hobble about quite nimbly on the crutch his | 
ridiculously. All the men had gibed and grinned, 


father had made him, and could even bear 
his toes tothe ground a little. He could not go 
out with the sheep yet, and, separated from his 
father and the dogs, he found the days long and 
lonely. 
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draw him out of the game, telling him frankly 
that he was in no condition to look out for 
himself. ‘This had led to words, and he had 
sprung to his feet—to prove his own sobriety. 
There was a hole in the saloon carpet, and his 
foot had caught, causing him to sprawl over 


and Ferd had laughed. Tempers flame under 
ridicule, and the hip pocket is handy. 

When he came to himself Ferd lay on the floor 
with a bullet through his heart, and Vaughan’s 


When the man from Colorado stepped inside | own hand hung limp from the wrist, holding a 


the hut and asked for a light for his pipe, the boy smoking pistol. 
| had joined in reporting it an “accident.” 


scrambled up and thrust a bundle of mesquit 
into the dilapidated stove, with quite a flourish 
of hospitality. 

“Sit ye doon—sit ye doon!’’ he cried, bringing 
forward a hide-bottomed stool. “Hoot, mon! 
but I’m rare and lonesome. Bide a wee and hae 
a crock and a bite wi’ me.” 

The stranger demurred, but Laddie was 
jubilantly insistent. 

“We ha’ tortillas in plenty, and frijoles and 
a bit o’ cold mutton,” he coaxed. “My father ’s 
away wi’ the sheep, but 
there’s plenty. Yemun be 





All the men who saw the affair 


Vaughan had thereupon disappeared, lest the 
truth should become known. Since then, — 
purposeless wandering, and always Ferd’s face 
before his eyes with the death pallor over it! 

He saw his way out now. That talk of the 
suicide demon of the cafion had suggested it. 
He would follow Ferd, and set this matter 
straight. The love between them would keep 
his old chum from being hard with him. That 
was a good way —that was the only way. The 


up his head and howled, with long-drawn, 
eddying cadences, which the echoes caught and 
distorted into a myriad hideous vagaries. Then, 
before one could look twice, he had vanished. 

Vaughan stood still and listened. The sounds 
| seemed appropriate and the place seemly for that 
which he had come todo. He laughed aloud— 
the strident, mirthless laugh of one temporarily 
bereft of reason. That other soul had left earth 
amid a riot of passions, and should his soul have 
advantage? Notso. Let it follow from a point 
as grim and unlovely. That was justice. That 
was the eye for the eye; the tooth for the tooth. 

The spell of the cafion mingled with his thought 
| and mounted to his brain, befogging it further. 
| He made his way to Death Rock and sat down 
|and took out his pistol, elated to madness and 
tense with excitement. 

The weapon had not been used since that 
awful night, and only one load was missing. 
| Vaughan sprung back the hilt, knocked out the 
| empty shell and slipped another cartridge into 
|place. He would take death from the same 
| chamber, and Ferd would understand that no 
jot or tittle of atonement had 
been omitted. He clicked 








hungry wi’ the tramp from 
the patron’s, and I'll relish 
bite and sup my ain sel’ in 
company.” 

The little fellow’s eager- 
ness amused the stranger, 
and he accepted the situa- 
tior without more ado. He 
had been a college-bred man 
in his youth, and despite 
the ravages of dissipation, 
gentlemanly instincts re- 
mained with him. His eyes 
lost something of their 
strangeness as they fol- 
lowed the child’s move- 
ments. 

When the tea was drawn 
and Laddie folded his hands 
and blessed the food with 
Scotch earnestness, the 
wreck bent his head rever- 
ently, conscious of an un- 
accustomed wistfulness 
tugging at his heart. 

As they ate, Laddie chat- 
tered, giving sundry details 
about himself and his father 
and their manner of living. 
Then, without discourteous 
intention, he put a few 
direct questions; among 
others, a request for his 
visitor’s name. At the 
query the curious expres- 
sion flashed back—a look of 
defiance, of aloofness and 
agony combined. 

The man had been known 
by many names, and he 
sought among them, in- 
stinetively, for the one that 
should betray least. Then 
he caught the boy’s gaze, 
full of innocent friendli- 
ness, and spoke out the 
truth. 

“At home, in Virginia,” 
he said, slowly, “my name 
is George Vaughan.” 

Laddie nodded and 
smiled. “It’s a gude name 








the stock into place again 
and lifted his arm. 

A report cleft the air, 
keen and vibrant. The 
wind of a bullet struck the 
man’s cheek like a blow, 
and his revolver seemed to 
leap from his grasp and 
hurl itself a long distance 
away among the rocks. 
His arm fell to his side, 
benumbed and stunned to 
the shoulder, and a sicken- 
ing sense of shock and 
surprise tingled through 
him. 

Not realizing what had 
happened, he staggered to 
his feet and half turned, to 
be confronted by a small 
figure quivering with excite- 
ment, the still smoking 
muzzle of a pistol, and a 
pair of blue eyes ablaze 
with anger and scorn. 

“Sit ye doon!” ordered 
the boy. “I ha’ the drop 
on ye, an’ ye shall listen! 
Dinna ye ken God has use 
for a mon’s brains aboon 
the littering o’ a hillside? 
Have ye cooward’s blude 
i’ your veins, Geordie 
Vaughan, that ye seek to 
skulk out o’ leeving and 
responsibility that gait? 
Have ye no decency, that 
ye mun break into the hoose 
o’ heaven like a sculpet 
thief, ’stead o’ biding like 
an honest mon the word 
that God’s latch-string’s 
hang out for ye? Shame 
upon ye for such havers! 
Shame upon ye!’’ 

The suddenness and feroc- 
ity of the onslaught acted 
upon the would-be suicide 
like a cold douche on a 
fighting hound. His crest 
lowered and his body 
cringed. He glanced about 








and a bonny,” he com- 
mented. “But in New 
Mexico are ye no Geordie 
Vaughan, too?” he asked, after a few moments, 

“No,” Vaughan answered, roughly. “Out 
here the sooner a man’s identity is merged in the 
mass, the better.” After that he kept silent. 

When he had satisfied his hunger, he lighted 
his pipe and leaned back against the house side, 
unmindful of the fact that the light from the 
window-hole fell full on his face. Laddie’s talk 
trailed into silence also, and he drew aside and 
watched his guest with the acumen bred of 
insight and developed by solitude and keen 
observation of natural phenomena. 

As the stillness of the room deepened Vaughan 
forgot the child and his guard relaxed, leaving 
his face a shifting panorama of emotions. An 
hour slipped by—then another—the sun passed 
the meridian and sloped westward. The man’s 
face hardened; resolution came to his eyes, and 


his jaw squared itself. He shook his shoulders | 


and limbs, as a horse adjusts harness, and his 
hand groped around to his hip pocket. 

Laddie, not understanding, but excited, slipped 
his own hand along the edge of his bunk until it 
came in contact with the butt of a revolver. Eye 
and hand had been carefully trained, and he 
could peel a switch at fifty feet. His nerves 

* were tense now, but fear was not in him. 

Without so much as a word of thanks, or 
farewell, or even a glance in the boy’s direction, 
Vaughan rose and left the cabin. 

He was under the dominion of horror, and 
whipped by remorse. For years his life had 
been reckless,—wild and evil,—but he had never 
spilled the blood of a friend until recently. 

He had been playing monte with a Mexican in 
a saloon in Colorado, and was half-mad with 
drink, Ferd Chalmers, a man from his own 
state and his particular friend, had attempted to 





***sIT YE DOON!’ ORDERED THE BOY.”’ 


strain on his brain was beginning to tell. He 
took his way toward the cafion, picking out 
the right trail instinctively, and never glancing 
behind, or noticing that a quaint little figure, on 
a crutch and armed with a revolver, was hopping 
close behind him on his track. 

The cafion was long and narrow, with precip- 
itous walls which showed the welts and erosions 
of ‘its aqueous formation. The boulders with 
which it was littered were water-worn likewise, 
although the place had been as dry as a dead 
cow’s horn for ages. 

There was a growth of sage-brush and cactus 
about, with a few patches of buffalo-grass, 
nibbled close by the sheep. Midway the cafion 
elbowed, and right at the bend a huge mass of 
rock jutted up, which was confidently held to be, 
at once, the burial mound and monument of the 
old Mexican who had mysteriously vanished. 

Owing to its depth and formation, the cafion 
was gifted with echoes which, by some mystery of 
acoustics, could transmute common-born sounds 
and return them on the ear with malevolent 
difference and an almost infernal suggestiveness. 
This natural phenomenon, coupled with the gloom 
and ruggedness of the place, was the germ from 
which had developed its evil reputation. 

As he entered the cafion Vaughan quickened 
his steps, and Laddie had much ado to keep 
within range, being hampered with his crutch 
and the necessity for caution. The westering sun 
had laid a ribbon of light athwart the upper edge 
of the right hand wall, while the left, and the 
spaces below, were in shadow. 

On the crest of Death Rock, a wolf pioneer 
of the pack stood at gaze, silhouetted sharply 
against the wall beyond. Hedrew theair, tainted 
with humanity, into his flared nostrils, and threw 


helplessly, and instinctively 
nursed his stunned arm. 
All thought of self-murder 
was, for the moment, knocked out of him. He 
felt vague and subdued, like a child under 
correction. 

“How’d you do it?” he questioned, weakly. 

Laddie lifted his own weapon and sighted. 
“T was too far to whack wi’ my crutch,” he 
explained; “and there was no time for onything 
else, so I shootit your pistol out o’ grip like a 
bunnie out o’ a tree-fork. It was na deeficult. 
My father’s an unco gude shot, and he teachit 
me.” 

Vaughan went and picked up his weapon. It 
had been struck fair on the barrel, which was 
knocked out of plumb, but not otherwise injured. 
The spring of his own hand had saved it from 
demolition. He slipped the useless weapon into 
his pocket and turned on the boy with another 
question : 

“What made you interfere?” 

The boy’s eyes lightened again,with steel-blue 
flashes. 

“My father’s a wise mon,’ he announced, 
sententiously, “‘and ha’ seen mony places and a 
hantel o’ things to make him thochtfu’. He’s 
told me since I war a bit chappie that ony gawk 
that flung back a geeft o’ God i’ His A’mighty 
face, same as an angry mon clouts the lug o’ a 
common body, mun be daft or silly. An’ daft 
folk and innocents mun be lookit after. When 
your face tellit me what was simmering in your 
brain yonder by the ingle, I says to mysel’, ‘Yon 
fellow’s clean daft wi’ trouble;’ and whiles I 
creepit after ye to see that no harm came, and that 
in your meesery ye no insultit the A’mighty.” 

The tenderness of the little fellow’s speech, 
overlying an effort of helpfulness big enough to 
take in both body and soul, gave the man pause. 





Back in his past were influences at variance 
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with those of his later life—clean influences, 
noble and comprehensive. He had himself once 
been capable of taking large views of the eterna! 
verities, and he was still capable of appreciating 
clear-sightedness in others. Something stirred in 
his nature, deep down under the dirt and rubbish. 
as if a spring were being re-opened and lon. 
choked water were seeking an outlet. Still the 
perversity of the later man made him argumenti- 


tive. 


“Suppose life is a curse?” he suggested. 
“Would God himself require that a man should 
hold it?” 

Laddie perceived the change of mood instantly, 
and as instantly adapted himself to it, his God- 
given sympathy saving him from blunders. 

“Was it a curse whenst ye lay in the arms o’ 


“your mither and drew sweet life fra her veins?” 


he questioned, softly. “That’s how ye got it 
fra God. All the smudging and fouling that’s 
come to it since, ye ha’ laid on yoursel’, like a 
bairn micking up his clean claes wi’ mire and 
bog-wash. 

“Ye clacks that God no preventit ye,” he went 
on; “but God couldna haud your hands, like a 
daft body, or straight-jacket ye, and still leave ye 
a free mon, wi’ a mon’s right o’ choice. Dinna 
ye ken that? And gin ye ha’ choosit like a fule, 
and muckit yoursel’ sair, is that ony reason 
to bide so? God gies us a’ intelligence and 
opportunity. Wouldna it be more mon-like to 
hie to a bit burnie and clean a’ the muck off 
yoursel’, ’stead o’ flinging awa’ the dirtiness into 
anither body’s hoose, let alone the very presence 
o’ the Lord, Himsel’ ?” 

Vaughan looked at the boy curiously, marvelling 
at the maturity and value of the thoughts pre- 
sented, and unconscious that he was simply 
getting, almost verbatim, the result of Angus 
McLean’s experience. 

His attention was arrested, and a sudden 
recognition of the largeness of individual 
responsibility caught him like a strong hand. 
He saw suicide in the hideous nudity of the 
selfish cowardice it is, and recognized it as 
skulking desertion of a post which a man’s own 
heedlessness has imperilled. The picture revolted 
him and he turned from it, feeling that in so doing 
he set his face in a new direction. 

Then he noticed that the reaction from strain 
was upon the child; that his face had gone 
suddenly white and was twisted with pain, and 
that his body trembled and leaned sideways on 
his crutch. His eyes softened and he spoke gently 
to the boy. 

“You’re all unnerved, my laddie, and the 
ankle’s shooting. Here, let me carry you home 
and we’ll see about it. I graduated in medicine, 
and practised before whiskey spoiled my nerve. 
We'll take the back trail and see if the devil’s left 
me skill enough for this job. You’ve kept such 
brains as are left me inside my skull, at some 
trouble to yourself, and maybe they’ll justify it 
by working out a new reading of the law—a life 
for a life. I’ll give ’em a chance, anyhow.” 

He held the child easily against his breast, 
guarding the sprained ankle with his other hand. 
And as he passed out from the gloom and horror 
of the cafion into the sunset glow of the world 
beyond, words which he had somewhere heard 
or read returned to his mind and he said them 
over to himself, softly: “And their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” M. G. McCLELLAND. 
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Thomas Jefferson’s Moose. 


CURIOUS instance of Jefferson’s care to 
correct any wrong impression or sentiment 
concerning America resulted from a 

public dinner in Paris, which he attended late in 
the year 1786. Among the other distinguished 
men present was the celebrated naturalist, Buffon, 
then a great authority. 

The fauna of America were not well known 
at that time in Europe. Buffon himself had 
never seen the American panther, the elk, the 
moose; and he held the theory that all American 
animals were generally inferjor to their congeners 
of the Old World. 

With his usual positiveness Buffon expressed 
this opinion in the course of his remarks at the 
dinner. When he had finished, Jefferson rose, 
and with due courtesy to so aged and learned a 
man, expressed his conviction that the great 
naturalist had fallen into grave error. 

He mentioned certain American birds and fish 
which compare favorably in appearance and size 
with their like of Europe and Asia; he spoke 
next of the panther and bear; and then, passin 
on to the numerous species of American deer, 
described the size, weight and antlers of the elk 
and moose. 

His account of the moose, particularly as to 
the weight which it attains and the greal 
breadth of its antlers, was listened to with 
general astonishment, and with something like 
good-natured incredulity on the part of Buffon. 
Now the matter was of some importance, for 
Buffon was then at the head of a great museum 
of natural history in Paris. 

Jefferson went home from the dinner deter- 
mined to sustain his assertions. He wrote to 
Gen. John Sullivan, then president of the state 
of New Hampshire, to procure the antlers, bones 
and hide of a large bull moose, and have the 
same shipped to Paris, as well as the heads of 
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some other deer. Letters were then two months 
in transit from France to America, and Jeffer- 
son’s letter reached Durham, New Hampshire, 
early in the winter. General Sullivan at once 
set about organizing a grand moose-hunt. 

On the third or fourth day a herd of six was 
found in a well-trodden yard, one of which was 
an antlered male. 

The labors of the hunting party had but begun, 
however. The place was twenty miles distant 
from settlements, in the midst of so dense a 
wilderness that a road had to be cleared almost 
continuously for the rude sled on which the 
careass was drawn out by the woodsmen. 

When they reached Durham the head, antlers, 
hide and bones, along with the heads of three or 
four deer, were all put into a very large, strong, 
cleated box, which was duly hauled by teamsters 
to Boston, for shipment by sailing vessel to 
Paris. 

Freight was long on its way from America to 
France, in 1787; and this big box unfortunately 
went astray. It was not till the following 
autumn, indeed, that it arrived at Mr. Jefferson’s 
door, in the French capital. 

The bill of expenses for it had arrived in 
the previous summer, and was a somewhat 
formidable document, consisting of many items, 
from the hire of hunters and woodsmen to the 
final charges for transportation across the Atlan- 
tic. The total was more than fifty pounds, or 
fully two hundred and fifty dollars of the United 
States money of that time. 

Thomas Jefferson was never a rich man; but 
he paid the bill with good humor and set the 
item down to the bad side of profit and loss. 

Nearly two months later the famous box, now 
grown somewhat malodorous and well covered 
over with the signs and symbols of ships and 
custom-houses, arrived, safe if not altogether 
sound, and was sent to the museum, along with 
a note to Buffon, from the American donor. 

Buffon gazed in astonishment on the mighty 
antlers, great bones and heavy hide of the New 
Hampshire moose, and made haste to admit that 
no deer in Europe, Asia or Africa was greater 
than this uncouth denizen of the New World. 

“I should have consulted you, sir,’ Buffon 
wrote, with characteristic frankness. “I could 
wish that 1 had known this before preparing my 
work on natural history.” 

Many politicians of that time—and Daniel 
Webster, in later days—used to tell of the “‘moose 
bill” as a good joke on Jefferson. But, from the 
broader point of view, the money was well spent 
and in a manner which bespoke the practical 
patriot, the man who spares neither trouble nor 
his purse to score a point for his country. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


Sim Gage's Taj Mahal 





HE valley of the Red River of the North 
7 is really the bottom of an ancient sea, 

whose floor, flat as a table, forty miles 
across from rim to rim, runs illimitably north 
and south, drained now by a crooked, deep- 
cut thread of water. 

Here and there a clump of trees, yellow-green 
against the yellow-gray, may arise deprecatingly, 
but they are the trees of man, merely tolerated 
by the elements. Deep, rich grass and flowers, 
and snow and savage cold, were long the main 
products of this great wild garden of the North. 
Once the grass and flowers for hundreds of miles 
lay spread like a royal carpét; but now the 
carpet is made of hundreds of miles of wheat, 
fine and hard, such as no other land produces. 
Men of the Old World and the New, from the 
North, the West and the East, swept out into 
this garden land that lay ready for the plow as 
soon as the Indians were driven away from it. 
The creak of the wooden-wheeled carts of the 
half-breed buffalo-hunters was replaced by the 
Clank of the seeder and the rattle of the reaper. 

Sim Gage’s house, low and clinging hard to the 
earth with which it combated, stood far out in 
the middle of this broad prairie-ground, across 
which one might look for more than ten miles 
and see the big elevators of the nearest town. 

There were no towns at all there fifteen years 
before, when Sim Gage first turned up the bright 
black loam on his Gaim. Since then he had met 
the blizzards and beaten them, and had endured 
the blazing heats of the swift summer seasons. 
The snow had not separated his grip from the 
land on which he had laid hold, and drought 
had not burned out his resolution. 

His hair had thinned and grown gray, his face 
become browned and seamed with the weather, 
and perhaps his heart had hardened somewhat 
under the steady and relentless pressure of his 
life; but never had he slackened his hold or 
dreamed of giving up the fight with this iron- 
bound garden of the wheat. He had hardly 
lifted up his eyes, 

\t first it was bacon and bread that Sarah 





Gage, his wife, had cooked ; then it was beef and 
bread. It began to be beef and bread and other 
things, of late years, when Number One wheat 


had brought growing cities to the edge of the | 


forgottén sea. But then Sarah Gage died. Poor 
woman! she should have been unhappy, no 
doubt, during her life, but she was not wise 
enough. The years broke her down, and the 
winds blew away her color and comeliness, but 
neither sun nor snow could dim her love, her 
cheerfulness or her faith. She loved her home, 
every inch of it, as it grew. She loved her 
husband, loved her daughter. All her dreams 
came true. 

Six days she labored, and the seventh was the 
Lord’s day. Twelve miles or more across the 
prairie, each Sunday, although the icy poudre 
cut, or the sun scorched, or 
the level ground swam with 
water, Sarah Gage rode or fy 7 
drove to church. Farther st 
than that she would go to 
nurse the sick settler in his 
“shack,” or care for the over- 
worked woman who had 
dropped in the harness of the 
daily life. 

How beautiful and noble is 
such a life as that of Sarah 
Gage! You may have eaten 
bread made of the Number 
One wheat she helped to 
raise, and the money you paid 
for it may have helped buy 
the hymn-book that she 
loved, and from which they 
chose the favorite hymn to 
sing above her grave; her 
grave, in the bottom of the 
forgotten sea. 

That was in the fall, 
when the air was growing 
sharp, although still the mid- 
day heat flamed up apace. 
The clear blue of the sky 
was flecked and lined with 
troops of wild fowl. The 
stubble - fields were white 
with the great flocks of the 
snow -geese coming down 
from the north. In the morn- 
ing long squads and armies of the big brown 
grouse, on rocking, rapid, intermittent wing, 
were passing down from the barren wastes of 
snow to regions where timber and corn-lands 
gave them a longer lease of life. 

Only man remained behind in this forsaken 
land, to prove to the elements that he was master 
there. The grass passed into the sere and yellow 
leaf and was cut down by the frost, and snow 
blew above it to render it forgotten. 

Sim Gage went back to the house and sat 
down, in the black clothing worn alike for festival 
or mourning. His face was hard and emotion- 
Jess, but his blue eyes looked out with pitiful and 
beseeching gaze. Emmy comforted him, as is 
the mission of womankind, though Emmy should 
still have been a girl. 

All through the swift fall and the leaden- 
footed winter Emmy was at her father’s side, 
doing for him all she could. From dark to dark 
she was always busy. The cattle at the barn 
needed her sometimes, and the silent clamoring 
of housekeeping never ceased its dull appeal. 
The Dakota home was as neat as any in New 
England. By the fireside sat a figure suddenly 
grown old; but quietly, here, there, everywhere, 
moved the straight form of Emmy—a woman 
grown matured in her demeanor in less than 
thirty days, realizing the burden which had come 
to her, but ready to meet it with continuing 
courage. It was not alone the men who won the 
West. When the deep snows came, and the bitter 
cold, Emmy and her father bundled up in heavy 
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white marble, and is set in the middle of vast 
and beautiful gardens. The main building is 
surmounted by a lofty dome rising above the 
centre, and flanked by four delicate minarets or 
towers. The interior is an infinitude of inlaid 
work and exquisite carvings in the marble. In 
the central chamber rests the sarco-phay-gus 
of the sultana, and near by it is that of the sultan, 
her husband, who built for her this royal tomb 
that the world might know his love for her.” 

Emmy laid down the book, with her finger 
between the pages, and took up her long-prized 
picture. 

“It cost more than the state capitol, pa,” she 
said ; “and it’s ever so many hundred years old. 
I knew it was something, all the time.” 

“Tet me see it, Emmy,” said the old man. 


He held it long in his hand, gazing at it as if to 
fix in his mind each line and light and shadow. 

“Does it say anything about that there woman— 
who she was, or what she looked like, Emmy ?’”’ 

“No, pa, not as I can see. It’s mostly about 
the mau-sole-yum.” 

“She must have been a toler’ble good-lookin’ 
woman, I guess,” said Sim Gage, after a time. 
“And she must have been a good woman, too, or 
her husband wouldn’t have set so much store by 
her. I allow he must have had money.” 

He said little more, and soon bade his daughter 
good night. Emmy, left at the fireside, sat 
dreaming of what it would be to be so dearly 
loved as that. Her father, at fifty-eight, lay 
down to dream of what it had been thus to love. 

One morning, many days after, Sim Gage 
pushed his chair back from the breakfast-table, 


and spoke out slowly, and as if by deliberate | 


and well-considered plan. 

“Emmy,” said he, “I loved your ma.” 

“Yes, pa, I know you did,” said Emmy, 
quietly ; “and she did you.” 

“Yes, and she did me. Emmy, do you s’pose 
that there sultan ever loved his sultaness any 
more’n I did your ma, or she did me?” 

“Why, pa —? 

“But he was a leetle bit better fixed to show 
it, I guess; that’s about it, eh?” 

““Maybe so, pa.” 

“Emmy, I’m gettin’ kind of old and foolish, I 
expect. I never used to have dreams—I jus’ 
slept. But last night I hadadream. I dreamt 


wool and furs when they went about their out-| I saw that there sultaness woman, all dressed in 
door work. At night, gathered close to the little | silks and diamonds; and that there woman said 


stove, the two talked or read, or oftentimes passed 
long hours in silence. Emmy had a few books 
and journals, and now and then a picture. 
Perhaps it was as a premium from a weekly 
paper that she had obtained the picture she most 
prized, a photographic reproduction showing a 
fairy dream in architecture, a white palace of 
some unfamiliar but compelling design. Neither 
she nor her father knew the name of the original 
of the picture, but they called it Solomon’s 
Temple, having read of that and knowing of no 
better name. 

So it might have passed, had it not been for the 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia. For one night Emmy, 
turning over the pages of this encyclopedia, saw 
there the blurred likeness of her temple. 

“T’ve found it, pa!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Found what, Emmy?” said the old man. 

“My picture! It aint Solomon’s Temple. It’s 
the—the Taj Mahal. It’s all described right 
here in the book. It aint really a temple at all. 
It’s a mau-sole-yum. Listen here.” She read 
aloud: 

“The Taj Mahal of Agra, India, without doubt 
the most beautiful and renowned mau-sole-yum 
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jearned it, dearie knows. We can’t make it of 
| diamonds, and we aint got marble nor any fancy 
| stones, but we can build a Taj Mahal. We'll 
| dig a side-ditch from the big well, and get water 
| over to where your ma 1s; and we’ll make a wall 
of these here niggerhead boulders, and we'll 
plant rose-bushes at each corner; and—Emmy, 
do you know what I’m goin’ to do?” 
. @<fer 
| “Well, now, do you know, your ma, I may 
| Say, never did have all the fresh fruit she wanted 
to eat, never after she come up here to live. We 
| used to drive over forty miles, to Plum Creek, 
|to get a mess of wild plums, and some years 
that’d be about all the fruit we did get, too. 
| Last year, when we begun to strike these 
artesians, | told your ma that before long we 
could begin to raise fruit for 
ourselves, as soon as we got 
the hang of it, and nothing 
we ever did ever pleased her 
so much as that. And now 
she’s gone. But do you know 
what I’m goin’ to do? I’m 
goin’ to keep a rose-bush at 
each corner every summer, 
and I’m goin’ to plant straw- 
berries inside the wall, and 
I’m goin’ to have a row of 
blackberry bushes outside. 
Your ma would like them 
things. It aint much, but it 
aint easy. And this is goin’ 
to be your ma’s Taj Mahal!” 
The blue and white pano- 
rama of the icy winter swept 
on in its icy sameness, till at 
{ last spring drew on again, 
; The snow here and there let 
through the color of the 
earth. The wild geese came 
streaming up from the south, 
and in each open water-hole 
the lean and weary wild 
ducks paused in their con- 
tinental flight. The snow 
4 quite disappeared, and a 
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along the ditch-banks. The 
boom of the dancing grouse 
echoed far on the air in the 
mornings, and over the burned prairies stalked the 
bent-billed yellow curlews. In the air sounded 
| mysteriously sweet the mellow note of the plover, 
| answered below by the twitterings of the larks. 
The gurgle of water came and the wind blew 
| softer, and the green grew higher in the land. 

Sim Gage was a bowed and aged man when 
he went his way into the fields this spring, but 
he made no complaint, and no one heard him 
openly bemoan the loss of the wife he had loved 
so dearly and who had stood by him so stead- 
fastly in the fight which had won their home. 
Sim Gage hauled boulders from the fields over 
to the spot where Sarah Gage lay sleeping with 
no monument to’ mark her resting-place; and 
here he built with his own hands the four rude 
but enduring walls, high as his waist, and laid of 
the heavy iron-like boulders, which neither frost 
nor sun, nor rain nor snow could injure. 
| With care and pains he did the work, taking 
|many days for it. Then, getting out his team 
| and plow, he led from the great pool at the 
| artesian well a little, slow stream of water to 
the spot where he required it. When all this 
| was done, he told Emmy that the time had come 
| for her to aid him; and Emmy went out with 
| the cuttings of the rose-bushes which she had 
| obtained, and these they planted with care about 
| the walls of Sim Gage’s Taj Mahal. 
| It was now late in May. Midsummer came, 
| and the green of the land became yellow, pale and 
perishing. The rains forsook the region, and 
bitter drought claimed it for its own, even as the 
winter had done, but upon the flat and burning 
face of the parched valley-land shone always a 
thread of green, and upon this 
thread hung a jewel of emerald, 
the miracle of the withered 
plains, all the flowers of which 
were gone, 

And although winter came 
again, and drenching spring and 
burning summer, such was the 
care of these two souls who 
framed this wonder, that the 
green here remained imperisha- 
ble, and soon was added to by 
many flowers, and fruit hung 
over the wall and fell ungathered 
upon the mound within. 

“Emmy, girl,” said Sim Gage, 
one day, as if taking up a topic 
which had just been dropped, 
“Emmy, about that Taj Mahal, 
it seems to me it’s accordin’ to 
our lights. I don’t begrudge the 
sultan his Taj Mahal, the one he 
built for his sultaness, but mine 
is good enough for me.” 

“And,” he added, some 





of the earth. This wondrous triumph of archi- | to me, so plain I heard it fair, ‘Not the marble | moments later, as if he had not paused, “no 
tectural skill was built by the sultan of India as | and the precious stones, but the flowers that | matter how good and perty she may have been,— 
a fitting tomb for the body of his beloved wife, | perish, these are most fit for human monument.’ and I don’t deny she was all that,—I guess she 


the sultana, to whom he was much devoted. A 
royal treasure was expended in this noble 


monument, and even to-day kingly ransoms are | 


visible in the precious stones displayed in the 
decoration of the tomb. The edifice is of solid 


Emmy, I heard it plain!” 
Emmy was confused, and both sat silent for a 
time. The old man was first to speak again. 
“Emmy,” said he, “your ma must have a Taj 
Mahal! I loved her, and she loved me, and she 





| wasn’t any pertier’n your ma, nor any better a 

woman, nor any harder-workin’ a wife, nor any 
faithfuller. God bless ’em both, Emmy; the 
sultaness that he loved, and your ma, that I 
loved, too!” FE. Hoven. 





fringe of green appeared © 
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By Rear-Admiral Leste 


ARLY in 1879 the white 
people of Sitka, Alaska, 
a population too incon- 
gruous to band together 
for their own protection, 
professed to be much 
afraid of attack from 
the neighboring Indians. 
Indeed, they had been, 
for a good many months, 

: sending out periodic 
appeals alleging the presence of a government 
vessel to be requisite to their security. One 
of these appeals, sent by way of Victoria, 

British Columbia, and thence telegraphed to the 

President, attracted the attention of Captain 

A’Court, a British naval officer on the Pacific 

station, who promptly steamed to Sitka, where 

the presence of his ship, the Osprey, subdued 
the excitement and the alleged fears of the whites. 

When this became known in the Eastern States, 
numerous articles attacking the United States 
Navy Department appeared in the papers, under 
such scare-heads as these: 

“Outrageous. An English vessel of war 
protecting Americans in an American city. 
Where is the United States Navy?” 

In consequence of this hubbub I was ordered 
to the command of the sloop-of-war Jamestown, 
with instructions to proceed to Sitka and relieve 
Captain—now Admiral—Brown, who had been 
hastily and temporarily sent to the place. We 
reached Sitka in June. 

With the Jamestown securely moored in the 
inner harbor and her port battery commanding 
the Indian village,—then deserted, as nearly all 
of the Siwashes were absent, hunting or fishing,— 
I began to make acquaintance with “the whites.” 





These could be roughly grouped into two classes, | 


the majority being Russian creoles, whose fathers 
were Russian officials or traders in 
that country before we bought it, 
and whose mothers were native 
women, and the minority full- 
blooded whites of various races. 
Both classes contained a fair pro- 
portion of respectable people, but 
there were many “beachcombers,”’ 
“highbinders’” and other rough 
characters, who found Alaska 
charming because of the absence 
of regular courts and enforced laws. 

The government as well as the 
protection of this rather complicated 
community fell on me, under in- 
structions from the Secretary of the 
Navy; instructions that gave me 
carte blanche, which, being freely 
interpreted, meant, “Do as you see 
fit, but beware you do the right thing.”” Under 
this authority, acting as a police-justice, I 
imprisoned all persons, whites, creoles or 
Indians, who were guilty of knifing and shooting ; 
but most of my cases were “drunks ;’’ and I do 
not remember any instance of an Indian offending 
except when under the influence of hoo-cho-no, 
and none involving injury in the whites. 

It was through this rough-and-ready adminis- 
tration of justice that the opportunity came to me 
for opening this Yukon country to prospectors 
and miners for gold, concerning which matter 
the Companion has invited me to give its readers 
some special information. 

My jurisdiction extended for a somewhat 
indefinite distance alongshore, and over the 
neighboring islands. An Indian village was 


located wherever a strip of beach large enough | 


for the hauling up of canoes lay in proximity to 
a fishing bank, salmon stream, or resort of sea- 
otters or seals. Disputes among the Indians as 
to the ownership of various banks and rivers 
were frequent, and sometimes developed into 
wars. The whites feared that the Indians would 
combine against their claims of right to fish and 
hunt pretty much anywhere, and might end by 
sacking Sitka, in revenge for injuries, fancied or 
real. My office was to keep order and peace 
among these elements. 

Fortunately the Jamestown, though herself 
moored, carried a formidable force of officers and 
men and plenty of boats,—among which were 
two steam-launches that could convey a party 
with howitzers and gatlings to any part of the 
neighboring coast or islands. The Indians soon 

‘found this out and respected us accordingly ; 
moreover, their chiefs were very ready tv assist 
me in preserving order when the occasions 
came. 

After studying the situation I concluded it 
would be inexpedient to enforce order among the 
Indians by a white police; for if a white marine 
or bluejacket should injure an Indian while 
arresting him, a blood feud would arise and 
lonely prospectors in the mountains be held 
responsible and suffer; for, by Indian laws, 
every member of every family of which any 





APPOINTING POLICEMEN, 


r A. Beardslee, U.S. N. 


another is held responsible to any member of the 
injured family, and the whites were considered 
by them as one family. 

Therefore I selected a number of the most 
powerful chiefs, made them my men by appoint- 
ing them policemen, enlisted them at a low rate 
of pay, and furnished each with a parchment 
warrant stamped with the ship’s seal. They 
proved very faithful, and through them I was 
kept well informed as to Indian movements. 

Thus it occurred, late in August or early in 
September, 1879, that I obtained very important 
news. Donnewok, leading the Chilkoots, was 
preparing for rebellion against the Chilkats and 
their great chief, Klaukutz; the headquarters of 
both tribes being at the head of the Lynn Canal, 
near the present Dyea and Skagway, some three 
hundred miles distant from Sitka. 

Now this was somewhat as if sons were to 
meditate war on fathers, for the Chilkoots were 
mostly descended from the Chilkats, and Donne- 
wok, their chief, was a nephew of old Klaukutz, 
the Chilkat chief. With Klaukutz the commander 
of the Jamestown was in sympathy, because the 
chief had been the friend of Americans ever since 
Mr. Seward’s wisdom secured Alaska for Uncle 
Sam; because he was the most powerful of the 
chiefs and was reported to be, as I afterwards 
found him on personal acquaintance, the most 
dignified, honorable and trustworthy Indian on 
the whole coast. 

Klaukutz had secretly sent the news of 
Donnewok’s intended rising to the Sitka Chil- 
kats, and called on them for help. A large war 
party was being secretly fitted out to go to his 
aid, and it was to be led by Indian Dick, alsoa 
|nephew of Klaukutz, who was one of my 
policemen. He had not dared to tell me any- 
| thing of his project, for fear I should stop the 
war party. 

Indian Dick, who 
had been taken to Sitka 
as a boy, and made a 
pet of by the soldiers 
there, was a young 
man of about five-and- 
twenty, good-looking 
and stalwart. On ac 
count of his love for fine 
clothes he was some- 
times called Dick the 
Dude, and he had 
picked up a considerable 
know‘cdge of English, 
in which he wrote a 
little. I had selected 
him for my personal 
staff policeman, and he 
was my companion on prospecting and hunting 
trips to the mountains, and on trips through the 
inland channels. He was expert with gun and 
paddle, and with his big canoe had rendered 
good service to our surveying parties. 

When I learned of Dick’s intended expedition 
from old Anahootz, another of my policemen and 
chief of the Kokwatons, it set me thinking 
hard. If Dick’s party should get away with 
the impression that they had outwitted me, my 
prestige and influence would suffer. How could 
I best use the information ? 

Then a happy thought came to me, and a plan 
was rapidly developed by which I might, if 
it succeeded, not only head off Dick’s secret 
expedition, but divert it to my purposes and, 
perhaps, secure an important concession for 
which I had previously labored in vain, — 
nothing less than the opening of the interior to 
prospectors and miners. 

The strongest obstacle to the development of 
Alaska was that a law among the coast tribes 
forbade the entrance of white men into the 
interior on any pretence, and forbade the exit 
from the coast of any of the natives of the 
interior. By this law, the coast tribes sought to 
retain in their own hands all trade with the 
interior natives, thus securing the advantage and 
profits of middlemen. Now was my chance. If 
I could secure from Klaukutz the revocation of 
this law, the other chiefs would undoubtedly 
follow his example. 

I took action at once by summoning to a 
powwow all of the Sitka Indians, the powwow 
to be held at the guard-house at seven that 
evening. At the appointed hour there was 
assembled a motley multitude, the Indians in 





were quiet and orderly, but the flow in undertones 
of their guttural language indicated excitement 
and curiosity. 

With due gravity I addressed them, ‘giving 
them to understand that I had learned of the 
difficulties in Chilkat; that I was grieved and 
angry that the Chilkoots should have revolted 
against Klaukutz, who was the rightful ruler, 
and who should be supported ; that if necessary 





member has been injured by any member of | 


their best blankets, we officers in uniform. They 


I should send a party of bluejackets and marines 
to his assistance; but that I would much prefer 
to let the Indians manage their own affairs, if 
they would doso. Then I called for volunteers 
to form a war party to go to Chilkat and report 
to Klaukutz that I had sent them to help him. 

My speech produced excitement. A number 
sprang to their feet and the air was rasped by 
excited gutturals. It took but a few minutes to 
muster a large party; then I nominated Indian 
Diek to be their leader, and his election was 
unanimous. Thus that secret war party became 
the Jamestown’s relief party. 

As there was no further occasion for secrecy, 
the men rushed toward the sea, and soon a fleet 
of small canoes went dashing for a bay near the 
cannery, where their large war canoes, each 
capable of carrying from thirty to fifty men, 
were being fitted out. In less than a day the 
big canoes were made ready for a start. I gave 
special instructions to Dick, and read and re-read 
to him a letter I sent by him to Klaukutz,— 
not that the old chief could read it, but I well 
knew the superstitious respect, almost reverence, 
that a Siwash has for a “talking paper.” 

In that letter I urged upon Klaukutz the 
advantages which would accrue to the Indians if 
they admitted the white 
miners to the country, 
and I asked, as my pay 
for the aid I was sending 
him, that all obstacles 
should be removed. To 
give strength to my argu- 
ments, I sent to him by 
Dick a present of a big 
meerschaum pipe and a 
lot of smoking tobacco. 

Two days later my 
relief party got away, at 
the signal of the James- 
town’s daylight gun, and 
with furious dashing of 
their paddles raced out 
of the harbor, each canoe 
carrying an American 
flag at the stern, and a quantity of bread and 
other food which I furnished. I saw nothing 
more of them until an wnusually long and severe 
winter had given place to spring. 

Then came Dick and his party, who had 
wintered at Chilkat. He brought back for 
himself a new wife; for me, most encouraging 


“FORTY OF THEM 


ing of the approach of my relief party, had 
withdrawn the forces with which he was 
besieging Chilkat; powwows had been held, 
terms of settlement agreed upon, the necessary 
amount of blankets—their unit of trade—paid 
over, and they were now all tillicums, or friends. 

Klaukutz professed gratitude for the aid I had 
sent him, accepted my terms and sent cordial 
invitations to the miners to come, he promising 
not only to permit them to go into the interior, 
but to furnish them with guides and packers. 
The Indians, he said, would all treat them as 
friends. 

Donnewok joined in the invitation and prom- 
ises, and this was a good thing, inasmuch as the 
village of the Chilkoots was between Chilkat and 
the divide, and if he had chosen he could have 
made trouble for the prospectors. 

But there were conditions exacted by both 


| Tyees—chiefs. ‘The white men must solemnly 


pledge themselves on paper to confine themselves 
to prospecting and mining, and to refrain strictly 
from any attempt to do any trading with the 
Indians of the interior. Moreover, they must 
promise to hold no communication whatever with 
the Indian women. 

I promptly called a meeting of the miners, of 





| whom there were many in Sitka, they having 














“THEY GAVE A SERIES OF RECEPTIONS.” 


been driven in by the cold and snow of the 
preceding winter to the shelter and amusements 
of the town. These men, or the most of them, 
were tired of hot stoves, idleness and dissipation, 
and they were growing very restless to get to 
gold-hunting. Itold them my story and extended 
to them the invitation of the chiefs. I read to 
them the agreement they were to sign, and about 
forty of them accepted and signed then and 
there. 

They resolved themselves into a business 
meeting and elected as their captain Edmund 
Bean, an American of about fifty years, forty of 











ACCEPTED AND SIGNED.” 


news. The war was over. Donnewok, on learn- | 
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which he had spent in mining, poor and rich by 
turns. Lieutenants were chosen, and committe; 
of ways and means appointed. 

The next day Sitka woke up. Great trees 
were cut, and aided by my steam-launch, towe:/ 
to the old sawmill,—which the handy mine. 
tinkered into running order,—where they wer 
cut into plank. Boat-building began on a larg: 
seale; outfits were purchased; and for a fey 
days there were hot times in the old town 
Then the party reported itself as ready. 

I had stipulated that they should subordinat. 
themselves to the command of an officer I shoul 
send with them as far as Chilkat. To this dut) 
I appointed Lieut. E. P. MeClellan, and wit), 
him I sent a gatling and a squad of marines an! 
bluejackets in our largest launch, after takin, 


out its boiler and engine and substituting oars 


and sails. Subordinate to Lieutenant McClellan 
were Ensign N. R. Usher, Surgeon Ferrabee 
and Lieutenant-of-Marines Benson. 

Early one morning Sitka Bay was very much 
alive, for the expedition was to start, and the 
water was covered with canoes to see it off. .\ 
gun was fired from the Jamestown, and away 
they went with a fair wind, flags flying, hats 
waving, the men from ship and boats wild!) 
cheering, and Indians 
howling. Muskets ani 
pistols joined in the noise, 
and in half an hour the 
last boat was hidden from 
our view by the jutting 
wooded points and islands 
that form the boundaries 
of the channel. 

So set forth the first 
party of miners bound 
for the Yukon from the 
head of Lynn Canal. 
They had before them a 
long and perilous jour- 
ney—fully three hundred 
miles in open boats, then 
six hundred more of 
tramping across and 
beyond the divide. Even then there were rumors 
as to the hardships of the Chilkoot Pass, ove: 
which they expected and hoped to go. But the 
prospects did not worry these pioneers; the) 
were as gay as a party of frolicsome schoolboys. 

These men were most cordially received and 
welcomed by Klaukutz, Donnewok and _ thei: 
Indians; they were furnished with Siwash 
guides and packers; in short, every request | 
had made was complied with. 

Of the trials and tribulations of that hard) 
band I have little special knowledge. The next 
I heard from them, subsequent to Lieutenant 
McClellan’s return, was when, nearly three 
months later, a canoe brought me a letter signe: 
by Edmund Bean, captain, and nearly all of the 
original party. Their letter was dated, “Banks 
of the Yukon,” and it told me that they had 
crossed the divide safely, that all were in good 
health, and that the Indians had behaved well. 

A small party had branched off at Chilkat: 
lured by favorable reports from a region to the 
southward, they had gone to prospect it thor- 
oughly. I have reason to believe that the 
discovery of the quartz-mines by Joe Juneau, 
near the site of the city which bears his name. 
and of the rich mines on Douglas Island, were 
due to this small party. 

Before I left Alaska I had obtained from ever) 
tribe of importance the concession for which | 
had striven. The whole of Alaska was thrown 
open to white prospectors and miners. 

With some of the more notable experiences 
and adventures that marked the efforts to secure 
this concession from all the chiefs, I may here- 
after acquaint the readers of the Yout/'s 
Companion. Just now, before leaving off, | 
want to tell them something curiously illustrative 
of certain peculiar social customs of the Alaska 
Indians. 

Indian Dick, you remember, brought back 
with him from Chilkat “a new wife.” I might 
better have said an old one, for although new to 

Dick she was old to wifehood. 

Ancestry and heirship are by the 
Alaskans traced through the mothers. 
If a Chilkat buck marries a Hoonal 
squaw, the children are Hoonals. 
although the father retains his alle- 
giance to his own tribe. 

Klaukutz was old and he 
Pdssessed an old wife, too 
infirm to accompany him ou 
his canoe journeys. ‘So, as 
is the custom, he had pro- 
vided himself with a youn: 
wife for that purpose, leaving 
the old lady at home to kee) 
house. 

He was so greatly please: 
with his nephew Dick for coming to his assist- 
ance, and so displeased with his nephew 
Donnewok for his conduct, that he selected Dick 
to be his heir in the chieftaincy, and to increase 
Dick’s chances for such succession he bestow"! 
upon him his own old wife. Ifa son should be 
born to them, Dick’s chances would as rege!\! 


become vastly improved. 

Dick was duly grateful, although his bride 
was nearly thrice his age, and was his own aunt. 
being the sister of his mother, but he would not 
let a trifle like that interfere with his happiness 
He accepted, and was so very proud of his brit 
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that when he had installed her in his cabin in| cover much less ground, and I sent him around | and altogether perfect his manceuvering was. | hopeless. Then I raised my hand and put ‘it in 


Sitka, he issued invitations to all to come and | 
see her; in fact, they gave a series of receptions, | 
one of which my wife and I attended at his 
urgent request. : 

The old lady was squatted on a raised plat- 
form, and a very scraggy and wrinkled old dame 
she was. She was richly attired in a bright 
blue blanket, around the edge of which was a 
proad row of pearl shirt-buttons worked in a 
Grecian key pattern. 

Her limbs were covered with bangles of 
gold, silver, copper and shell. On every finger, 
induding thumbs, and on every toe, were rings. 
A large ring was in her nose. Circular ear 
ornaments, as large as checkers, distended the 
lobes of her ears, and through her lower lip 
projected a silver pin, so large and long that if 
ever Dick attempted to kiss her, which I doubt, 
there would have been trouble. 

The immediate fortune she had brought was 
in evidence, for in a dozen or more camphor-wood 
chests, opened for the occasion, were many rich 
furs, and blankets by the hundred. Mrs. Dick 
smiled on us, and the memory of her trousseau 
and her smile still clings to us—a reminder of 
the peculiar blessing of matrimony that my 
expedition in aid of Klaukutz secured for its 
commander, Dick the Dude. 
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Easter Lilies. 


More holy than stole or mitre 
They stood in the holy piace. 
The altar candles were brighter 
Burning above their grace— 
Spirits of love, grown whiter 
From looking into His face. 


One of the three was swaying 
‘0 music we could not hear 
And one of them leaned down, saying 
His name in the silence clear, 
And one smiled upward, praying 
As if He were very near. r 
MABEL EARLE. 
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My Fight With a Catamount. 


ay Y guide, Alaric, and I had gone 
in after moose to the country 
beyond Mud Brook, in Maine. 
There its watershed between 
the east branch and the west is 
cut up into valleys, in one or 
another of which a herd of 
moose, in winter, generally 
takes up quarters. It was not 
yet yarding-time, for the snow was still only 
about four inches deep, making it just right for 
the moose-hunter who is at the same time a 
sportsman. 

Our task was a slow one; we had to examine 
each valley for moose-tracks, tramping up one 
side and down the other, or, as we usually 
managed it, separating at the valley’s mouth, 
each taking a side, meeting at the end and then, 
if unsuccessful, taking the quickest way back to 
camp. 

And unsuccessful we were, since for three 
days we found no trail. But Alaric was not in 
the least discouraged. 

“You can never tell about moose,” he said; 
“they travel so. There were moose in this 
country before the snow, and there are moose 
within a day’s walk of us now. It’s just as I 
told you; we may have to spend five days in 
finding where they are.” 

It was on the second day that we found that, 
while after moose, we had been tracked by a 
catamount. The print of its paw was gener- 
ously large. 

“T’ve seen bigger,” said Alaric, “but this 
feller’s big enough. He’s just waiting round, I 
guess, so as to get some of the meat we kill. 
We'll remember him,” he said, looking up at me 
as he knelt on the snow, “so’s to see that he 
doesn’t spoil the hide or the head.” 

I accepted the theory, and thought little more 
of the matter for twenty-four hours. 

At the end of the third day we found that the 
catamount had for a second time been follow- 
ing our trail—not only our trail, but also 
mine. 

He had followed me all day as I walked along 
the hillside, looking ahead and on both sides, but 
seldom behind. Alaric examined his tracks 
arefully for half a mile. 

“He was in sight of you all the way,” he said. 
“See here, where he stood for some time, just 
shifting about in one place, watching?” I saw— 
and thought. 

After a while, it seemed to me, a catamount 
might get tired of waiting for us to kill his meat, 
and would start in to kill it for himself. Unques- 
am: the easiest game for him to get would be 
1uman, 

Fe x there were no deer in the region, and the 
caribou were all herded on Katahdin and Tray- 
eller. The previous severe winter had decimated 
the partridges, and big is the catamount that will 
— a@ moose. I mentioned the theory to 
Alaric, 

“Um—yes, perhaps,” he said, and eyed me 
dubiously. 








Then I wished that I had not said anything. 
It is not well to let your guide think that you 
are afraid. 


the other way. 

“All right,” said he. “But keep a good look- 
out behind you now.” 

He disappeared in a cedar swamp, and I made 
my way along the slope of a hill. I watched 
indeed behind as well as in front, and in every 
fox’s track I crossed I saw a catamount’s, until 
finally I got used to the situation, and believed 
that the “Indian devil’ had concluded to let me 
alone. 

The day was fine. The sun shone bright, and 
the softening snow, dropping from the upper 
branches of the trees, kept up a constant move- 
ment in the woods. I took and held a good 
pace, and with my eyes searching the snow 
ahead and on all sides of me for signs of moose, 
walked for a full hour, seeing nothing living but 
the woodpeckers and the chickadees, hearing 
nothing but the rustle of the branches, as released 
of their loads they sprang back into place. 
Then, quite needlessly, I found insecure footing 
under the snow, and plunged suddenly at full 
length. My rifle whirled from my hand with 
foree, and I heard it strike against the uncovered 
top of a sugar-loaf stone. I jumped up in fear 
and hastily examined it. The breech was 
shattered —my rifle was as useless as any 
stick. 

Now I thought of the catamount, as, with the 
broken rifle in my hands, I looked about me in 
the woods, bright with sun and snow. I was 
not entirely helpless, for my revolver and knife 
were in my belt. Yet a thirty-eight calibre 
revolver, even with a long cartridge and a long 
barrel, is not a sure defence against an animal 
as heavy as myself, which in facing me would 
present for a mark only a round head and a 
chest with muscles so thick and knotty that they 
would probably stop any revolver bullet. I 
doubted my ability to hit the eye. 

Very likely I was no longer followed; and in 
any case, I might call Alaric. And yet he was 
too far away for a shout to reach him, and I 
dared not fire signal-shots, for in order to travel 
light, I had left at camp all revolver cartridges 
but those in the chambers. So I started at once 
for the bottom of the valley, hoping 
to strike Alaric’s trail on the opposite 
slope, and intending to follow it 
until I caught him. 

My rifle I left where it was; it 
was useless and heavy. I cast 
many a glance behind me as, almost 
at a trot, I made my way down the 
long hillside. 

I strode on rapidly, for I had 
certainly a mile to cover before | 
eould strike Alariec’s trail, much 
more before I could catch my nim- 
ble guide. I was cheerful and 
unalarmed until, pausing to look 
behind, I saw, a hundred yards 
away, a tawny animal quickly slip 
behind a tree. 

I hastily drew my revolver and 
knife; but no movement came from 
its hidden breast, and rather than 
stand and wait, I pursued my 
retreat. I moved more slowly, yet 
as fast as I could and still guard 
myself against another fall and 
watch for a rush from behind. I 
scanned the ground in front of me, 
and glanced back every second. For 
some time I saw no more of the 
catamount. 

But when I did see him, I was 
startled at his nearness; he was 
within fifty yards. I hurried on as 
he slipped aside again; but looking 
again in a moment, I saw him now 
following boldly upon my trail. I stopped, but 
he stopped, too, and stood regarding me. He 
was too far away for me to fire yet, and as he 
made no movement to approach, I cautiously 
continued my retreat, always after a few steps 
stopping to face him. 

He stopped as I stopped, yet each time I 
turned away came quickly closer. I was already 
thinking of awaiting him without further 
movement, when the way was blocked by a 
ravine. 


It was cut by the stream that drained the | 


valley, and its steep sides were nearly fifteen 
feet in height. They even overhung in places 


| Although the trees that grew about were all | a better position, propped upon a stone, 
| small and the bushes bare, and although the| The movements hurt me terribly, but I thought 
| white snow gave no background for concealment, | of the catamount, which would surely not be 
| he covered himself so perfectly at one time, | satisfied with two bullets for its breakfast. 1 
and slipped in and out of sight so quickly at | was scarcely ready when the head of the beast 
| another, that although I stood with revolver | was thrust over the edge of the bank to look for 
pointed and cocked, I could find no opportunity | me. 

for a shot. He saw, and gloated as a human enemy might 
As he circled for position he came ever nearer, | have done. His savage snarl was full of intelli 
| and I could see at one time the round head, with | gence, and his slow approach was deliberate 
its short, pointed ears; at another the long, | torture. He stood for a moment in full view- 
| sinuous, muscular body; but they moved so then slipped and slid down to the surface of the 
rapidly that before I could shoot they were gone | ice, where, ten yards away, he stood and looked 
from sight. at me. 

All the time he made no sound but a little} Isaw his magnificent build, his superb muscula: 


| 
| rustle. In his final concealment I saw nothing | development, as with his body in profile, his hear 
of him but his tail, that twitched and twitched | turned toward me, he waited before approaching, 
and twitched. playing with my helplessness; but I was not 
At last I caught the glint of his pale green | entirely helpless! With shaking hand I took 
| eye, and fired. There came a snarl from behind aim; I could not use my thumb to cock the 
the bush, and it was dashed to one side and the | revolver, but drew hard at the trigger, and the 
other, while round head and bared teeth and | hammer rose and fell. 
| tawny body came crashing through. I pulled My turn for gloating had come now, for the 
| trigger again, and the report sounded muffled, | catamount was crying with rage and pain. He 
and the smoke for an instant obscured the beast. | fell writhing, striking with his forepaws at the 
All was white, when, like a breath, it passed, | snow, and raising his head to snap at nothing: 
and I saw the rushing catamount not ten feet | but this did not last long. Slowly he dragged 
| from me. | himself to a sitting posture, and I could under- 
| TJ had not time to fire or crouch, but with ready | stand his plight and estimate my own danger. 
| legs hurled myself to one side, and threw my left! My first two bullets had but torn his flesh. 
arm around the tree that grew at the edge of the | My last had broken his back. He was paralyzed 
bank. With an awful dread I felt the ground | in his hind legs, as I have seen a deer, yet he had 
giving way beneath me. many minutes to live, 
I dropped my knife and perhaps hours, and was 
caught the tree closer, when strong and angry enough 
| it, too, leaned to fall. It to finish me. Painfully 
| hung for a moment over the ee he started on that short 
steep slope, and I could P journey tome. With his 
| not save myself. The frost forepaws, his claws dig- 
/had not clamped the over- ging the snow, he began to 
hang to the solid ground. drag himself toward me. 
The last fall rains had cut it I could only wait. I 
under ; the first spring thaw had but one more shot, 
would have brought it down, and wished to hold it till 
had not my weight been he should be close; but 
| thrown upon it. my torn hand was weak, 
and the bruised tendons 
had already begun to 
stiffen. Into that deep 
place, where bank and 
trees overhung, the sun 
did not come, and I felt 
the cold striking into my 
raw flesh. More than that, my 
weight upon my shoulder began 
to cut off the blood from my 
arm. I felt pricking in my flesh, 
my arm began to be numb, and 
I feared that I might not be 
able to shoot. 

If he could but hurry! He 
dragged himself at a snail’s pace. 
It would be so long before he 
came close that my hand would 
be useless. Yet as he crawled 
directly at me, the mark was a 
poor one. I saw with satisfac- 
tion that he would have to turn 
aside for one of the rocks in his 
path. When at last he reached 
it, and began to drag himself 
around it, he gave me my last 
chance. 

I saw the space behind his 
shoulder, prayed that my bullet 
might miss his ribs, summoned 
the last force at my almost dead 
hand, and fired. 

A little drift of air blew the 
smoke aside so quickly that I 
could see the fire fly. He bit 

With a twist the tree and I fell together. I savagely at his side, but he crawled on without 
clutched my revolver desperately, despite the | stopping. From my numb hand the revolver 
sickening fear of the fall, and in my grasp it | fell without noise in the snow—my fight was 
exploded in mid air. Then I fell, and although | finished. He came on; he was only fifteen feet 
my body struck easily in the snow-covered | away from me, when he stopped and coughed. 
ravine, my right hand had been beaten against | Would he sink, unable to move farther? 

a sharp rock, and the birch was upon me sothat| No; he started again! Although his legs 
I could not move. : dragged behind him, impeding, although he le 

My legs were on the bank, and underneath | a red trail on the snow, and each step forced a 
the snow beneath my shoulders I soon felt | snarl from him, he came on. With glittering 
the ice, from which stones protruded. One| eyes and hoarse breath, he forced himself to 












‘ WITH SHAKING HAND I TOOK aim.” 





snow-covered rock -received and supported my | cross the last space. Minutes passed before he 


| head. I lay upon my right side, and my right | was close enough to touch me. 
| hand, swinging in a curve, had struck with; Ah! Even as he turned toward my hand to 


but this I did not then know. I was in no/| force upon another stone, and lay upon the ice, | seize it, even as I waited to see, rather than feel, 


mind to trust myself in the deep gully, where 
the catamount might drop upon me before I 
could seramble out upon the other side. 

I walked into an open space, and took my 
stand close to a birch that grew on the very edge 
of the bank. For thirty feet there was no good 


mined, I waited his action. 


| body: and legs. 


| the only part of my body, except my head,|the crunching of my senseless arm, his head 
which was free. My left arm was pressed close | drooped. He raised it once more, but his power 


to my side by the birch, which lay across my | was gone. He laid his head, once so powerful, 
upon my hand, rested his body against the stone, 
The weight was not so great but that I could | that stood high enough to support him, and 


have lifted it, could I but have gained purchase. | glared at me with his fierce, malignant eyes. 
cover for the catamount; so, armed and deter-| But I must at the same time lift my own body, 


Then the fire changed in his eyes, clouded, 
for my hips were lower than my feet, my | flickered, glowed—went out. The last breath 


The animal skirted the bushes about me, as if | shoulders lower than my hips; and I could not | was expelled with a wheeze. He was dead. 


examining the ground, and to my disappoint- | 


ment, began to come upon me along the edge 


gather ten pounds of force in that position. Then my own powers sank, and I thought that 
My fall confused me somewhat, and I could| I was dying, too. Somewhere in the midst of 


of the ravine. This gave him the best cover | not at first feel anything, either the pain in my | my faintness I had a sense as if I felt, rather 


before his charge, and at the same time assured 
him that the momentum of his rush would not 
carry him tumbling into the gully. Always 


hand or the danger I was in. I noticed only the | than heard, hasty, heavy footsteps on the bank 


fine, powdery snow which, cast up by the fall, | above me. As soon as I knew anything clearly, 


| settled upon me as I lay. Then I saw my|I knew that the tree had been pulled away, and 


keeping too well concealed fora good mark, he| arm, stretched out in front of me, with a| that Alaric was bending over me. He had, with 


crept up behind a fallen tree, on the near side of 


| bloody hand at the end of it, and I came fully to | ears alert for any sound, and with footsteps kept 
| which a little bush grew, and flattened himself | myself. 
In the morning, when we had attained our | there, watching me, I felt sure, and waiting, | 


as near to me as they might be with obedience to 
A pain shot from finger-tip to shoulder as I | my order, come rushing to my aid at the sound 


valley’s mouth, Alaric was about to keep with | in the hope that he might catch me off my | closed my hand tighter upon the butt of the|of my first revolver-shot. But the distance was 


me, instead of leaving me as before; but that | 
made our hunting much slower, for we could 





guard. 


I cannot describe how stealthy and noiseless | rise—tried twice more before I gave it up as| was over. 


revolver. But I clenched my teeth and tried to| so great that he did not arrive until my fight 
ALLEN FRENCH, 
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Current Topics. 


It is an interesting and lively story, as 
well as a timely one, that Admiral Beardslee 
tells on another page of this issue. If many 
eyes are to-day fixed on Cuba, there are others 
directed toward Alaska; and to know what the 
navy has done in opening the Yukon region will 
be both instructive and entertaining. 

The “castles in Spain"’ which take the 
form of vain imaginings of glory won in war are 
a hideous type of day-dreams. 

A candidate for the office of governor in a 
Southern state has a single plank in his platform : 
“Simple, unadulterated, unpurchasable, unbull- 
dozable manhood.” An excellent working sum- 
mary for every one, candidate or voter. 

The infelicity of ending a sentence with a 
preposition is preéminently pardonable in this 
note addressed to a collector of customs: “Find 
ten dollars which the writer defrauded the United 
States of.” The English of sincere penitence 
is above criticism. 


The extraordinary safety of the mails 
is illustrated in the history of the Round Robin 
of the class of ’44 Yale, which in fifty-three years 
of travel has crossed the continent one hundred 
and fifty times and journeyed more than five 
bundred thousand miles without once being lost. 

The act providing for the union of the 
Austvalian colonies, on a plan closely resembling 
that of the United States, has been adopted by 
the Constitutional Convention, and will now be 
submitted to the people. Its ratification seems 
assured, and thus a sort of United States of 
Australia, or of Australasia, will come into 
being, and we shall be a step nearer the “federa- 
tion of the world.” 

Scraping the lining of a chimney to 
get gold and silver is a form of mining which the 
books do not recognize, but it may be profitable 
under certain conditions. The chimney of the 
Assay Office in Wall Street, New York, is nearly 
two hundred feet high. A new lining of fire 
brick has been put in it. The old lining, over 
forty years old, yielded almost fifteen hundred 
dollars. There were fifty-two ounces of gold 
and eight hundred and sixty ounces of silver in 
the scrapings. Smoke which has a market value 
through the deposits of precious metal it makes 
ought to be treated with great respect. 

A Wyoming stock-raiser, dissatisfied 
with his surroundings and in haste to be rich, 
recently sold his land and started for the Klen- 
dike. A few months later a French mineralogist 
discovered near the despised ranch a mine of 
cobalt, a rare and valuable metal. The whole 
district promises to become a new centre of 
wealth. It was upon land sold to enable the 
former owner to start for the gold-mines of Cali- 
fornia, that the great oil-wells of Pennsylvania 
were afterward found; and both these incidents 
accentuate the fact that we are continually within 
reach of important discoveries and great oppor- 
tunities, missing them by a hair’s breadth of impa- 
tience, failure to observe or lack of preparation. 

It has long been the fashion to place 
upon menu and dinner cards sketches and 
quotations to suggest topics of conversation, but 
Parisian hostesses the past month have adopted 
an opposite course. Their formula reads, ““While 
sitting at table, speaking on the subject of the 
Dreyfus quesiion is forbidden.” In like fashion 
Catherine II. once posted on the walls of the 
Hermitage: “It is forbidden to have an ill- 
tempered air, to exchange unkind words, to speak 
ill of any one whatever. All quarrels must be 
left at the door with hat and sword.” How 
beautiful to be a dictator! Yet even in this land 
of free speech, the De Lome indiscretion suggests 
the wisdom of dictatorship over one’s own tongue. 


One slander directed against missionaries 
represents them as men of an inferior grade who 
would make a failure at home. What a fine 
reply to the insinuation is furnished by the life 
of a young English missionary lately murdered 
in Africa! He graduated at Cambridge Uni- 
versity with a first-class in the Classical Tripos. 
Within three months after beginning his mission- 
ary work he had prepared a handbook and 
vocabulary of the language with which he had 
for the first time come in contact. The Bible, 
hymns, a devotional book, and other uplifting 
- English, have been opened to the natives through 
his labors. Now, only ten years out of college, 
he has finished his life’s task. Measure the worth 
and the far-reaching results of such a career, by 
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any standard, and the conclusion can be reason- 
ably questioned that declares such a life short, 
or a failure. 


A young woman who paid a much adver- 
tised dermatologist three hundred dollars to make 
her a pair of dimples, has recently sued him for 
fifty thousand dollars damages for the result. 
The coveted dimples were effected at the expense 
of much temporary pain, and the permanent 
disfiguring of a once attractive face. The girl is 
one of many whose lives have been embittered 
or absolutely ruined by the practices of “‘profes- 
sional beautifiers,”” whose sole skill lies in bland- 
ishment of promise, and against whom women 
cannot be too strongly or too frequently warned. 





or 





A RIVER. 


river, clear, brimful and flush 
ith crystal mocking of the trees and sky. 


John Keats. 
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Neutral Obligations. 





are at peace as neutrals. 
nations, neutrals are under obligation to keep 





out of the war themselves, and not to render 
improper assistance to either side. What are 
known as neutrality acts impose penalties of fine 
or imprisonment upon citizens of any neutral 
country who enlist in foreign service, or fit out 
vessels of war, or organize military expeditions 
against a friendly state. 

England has stringent neutrality laws, and so 
far as the United States government is concerned, 
is also bound by what are called the Three Rules 
of the Treaty of Washington, under which the 
claims for damages for the losses inflicted by the 
Alabama and other privateers during the Civil 
War were submitted to international arbitration. 

The first of these rules imposes an obligation 
to use due diligence in preventing the arming, 
equipment and departure from an English port 
of any vessel designed to cruise or carry on war 
against the United States. Under this rule, 
after the outbreak of hostilities between the 
United States and Spain, if such an event were 
to occur, no vessel of war, whether previously 
purchased or contracted for or not, could leave 
an English port to enter the Spanish service. 

Under the second rule, England stands pledged 
not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make 
use of her ports or waters ‘‘as the base of naval 
operations against the other, or for the purpose 
of the renewal or augmentation of military sup- 
plies or arms or the recruitment of men.” Spain 
could not be allowed under this rule to refit her 


recruit crews at any British port in time of war. 
Under the third rule, due diligence is enjoined 
for the prevention of any violation of these 
neutral obligations. No vessels could be equipped 
under the Three Rules in British ports for ser- 
vice against the United States, nor could a 
British port be converted into a base of Spanish 
supplies or hostile operations. 
| ‘These rules do not forbid a neutral nation to 
| sell arms, other military supplies and coal to a 
| belligerent in time of war. But the vessels of 
| either nation could seize on the high seas all such 
| stores intended for the country with which it 
| Was at war. 
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_ Legislatures and Railroads. 


HE decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Nebraska maximum 
freight rate case, to which reference has 

been made in the column of Current Events, 
goes far to define the powers of a legislature in 
regulating the rates which may be charged by 
railroads. 

The Nebraska law which the court pronounced 
unconstitutional was enacted five years ago to 
establish rates which the railroads might not 
exceed for the transportation of freight from one 
point to another within the state. The court 
does not deny the right of the legislature to make 
such a law, and indeed it intimates that this very 
law, in view of improved business conditions, 
might be applied now to the Nebraska railroads ; 
but when it was passed, on the business which 
the roads were then doing, the application of the 
prescribed rates would have forced the roads to 
do their business at a loss, and this the court 
declares a violation of the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution. 

At this point everything turns upon the meaning 
of the word “person.” The fifth amendment 
forbids any state to deprive any “person” of 
property without due process of law, or to deny 
to any “person” within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. But is a railroad corpo- 
ration a “person?” ‘The Supreme Court affirms 
that it is, and that to compel it to serve the 
public at a loss is to deprive it of property with- 
out due process of law, which is contrary to the 
Constitution. 

It would be thought unjust if a group of 
persons, by associating themselves in a corpora- 
tion, were to be allowed to do things which would 
be forbidden themsas individuals. In like 
manner the decision of the Supreme Court 
asserts, in effect, that the guaranteed rights of 
property which individual persons enjoy under 








the Constitution are not forfeited when persons 





N time of war, nations which are fighting are | 
known as belligerents, and nations which | 
Under the law of | 


ships, obtain supplies of arms or ammunition, or [ 
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form corporations. The court holds that rail- 
roads are entitled to ask a fair return upon 
the value of that which they employ in the 
public service; but the court also holds that 
the public has a right to demand that no more 
shall be exacted from it for the use of a public 
highway than the service is reasonably worth. 

The decision of the court does not invalidate 
any particular statute fixing maximum rates 
unless it establishes rates too low to permit the 
roads to earn a reasonable compensation for 
their services. 

—————— — OF CU 


YOUR HOST. 
Be true to yourself, it will Guanes your heart; 
Nature’s a mother more loving than Art. 
- John Spolion. 
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Questioned by Voters. 


NE of the characteristic features of an 
election in England and Scotland is the 
cross-examination of a candidate by voters. 

This process begins before he is accepted by the 
party organization, and it is continued whenever 
he addresses a public meeting. 

Every voter is free to ask him to state his 
views on any public question, and an answer is 
expected. If the candidate’s manner be evasive, 
it creates an unfavorable impression. He must 
have an opinion on one side or the other, and 
must have the courage required for expressing it, 
even if it costs him votes in a close election. 

The ordeal is a severe one if a candidate isa 
trimmer, or if he lack fluency and readiness as a 
speaker. Every candidate for Parliament is 
exposed to a hot cross-fire of questions, and his 
opinions on every matter of public interest are 
subject to searching inquiry. 

Some of the greatest minds in England have 
objected strenuously to this method of canvassing. 
John Stuart Mill sternly refused to acknowledge 
the right of the local constituency represented by 
him in Parliament to exact pledges from him. 
He contended that the free action of the 
representative ought not to be hampered by any 
obligation to those voting for him. 

Lord Macaulay asserted that a legislator 
passing his life in the transaction of public affairs 
ought to be credited with superior knowledge, 
just as a physician was regarded as having 
a better understanding of medicine than the 
ordinary man. His argument was that a 
physician ought not to be required to prescribe 
particular pills or draughts, nor a shoemaker to 
be told how to make shoes; and that a member 
of Parliament familiar in the affairs of state 
ought not to be instructed respecting his duties 
by those who had empowered him to represent 
them. 

The democratic spirit in England, as in 
America, has continued to assert itself in. spite of 
the remonstrances of theorists like Mill and 
Macaulay. The representative is considered to 
be an agent responsible to those who have chosen 
him and who are governing through him. As 
such he may be closely questioned in a canvass, 
pledged to certain policies and instructed when he 
is elected. 

The time will never come, however, when any 
self-respecting man, whether in Parliament or in 
Congress, can be justified in speaking or voting 
against his conscience. Convictions are a sacred 
trust which ought never to be sacrificed at the 
demand of any body of citizens. In the old-time 
American phrase, “It is better to be right than 
to be President.” 
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The Sea as a Storehouse. 


, N the shores of North Lubec, a little town 
in eastern Maine, there has just been 
established an enterprise that seems to 

suggest limitless possibilities. It is a “plant’’ 

for extracting from sea-water, by a secret process, 
the single grain of gold which every ton contains. 

Since the undertaking is novel, all the appliances 

are necessarily crude; but even now the yield of 

gold is said to be remunerative. 

As a business proposition it seems, at first 
thought, an absurdity to “treat” a ton of water 
for the sake of a grain of gold. Manifestly, 
however, the enterprise would be subject to the 
same general conditions that determine, say, 
the advisability of mining low-grade ores. And 
the marine miner, if we may so speak, has the 
advantage of an exhaustless “claim;” for the 
total mass of sea-water is estimated at nearly one- 
and-a-half million-million-millions tons. 

The new experiment is not only interesting in 
itself; it is significant, as a probable prelude to 
other efforts to recover the riches held in this 
mighty reservoir. No one but the scientist can 
comprehend the wealth of the waters—and even 
he hesitates to attempt to measure it. But he is 
able to name, in addition to gold, more than 
twenty valuable components of the ocean salts. 

These, besides the chlorides and sulphides of 
sodium, magnesium, potassium and calcium, 
which are the principal components, include 
arsenic, lithium, rubidium, cesium, silicon, boric 
acid, bromine, iodine, fluorine as acid, and the 
oxides of nickel, cobalt, manganese, aluminum, 
zine, silver, lead, copper, barium and strontium 
as basic compounds. 

Should circumstances ever seem to call for the 
utilization of these treasures, science will find 
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the way. It is likely, indeed, that long before the 
need of them arises, commercial enterprise wil] 
have been attracted to this new field of exploita- 
tion which is capable of adding so largely to the 
wealth of the world. 

There have been pessimists who argued that 
in the distant future increasing population might 
exhaust natural resources. They did not realize 
that man has but just begun to get acquainted 
with his dwelling-place. The sea, as well as the 
land, may some day satisfy all the needs that are 
known to the present age, and meet new demands 
of which we do not even dream. 
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Parepa at a Funeral. 


: WEALTHY lady of New York City, who was 
A a friend of Madame Parepa Rosa, relates 

an instance of the great singer’s tender 
feeling and sympathetic tact. The lady had for a 
long time given work to a poor sewing-woman 
and her young daughter, and when the daughter 
became feeble, she had supplied her with books 
and comforted her with gentle attentions. 

One bitter day in December a sad note from the 
mother came to tell the lady that the girl had 
died, and the funeral service would be held that 
afternoon. Parepa was present, and saw the 
little tear-blotted letter, and noticed the shrinking 
of her friend and the distressed expression upon 
her face. They had planned to spend a pleasant 
day together by the warm fire. The disturbing 
circumstances were stated, and Parepa at once 
said: * 

“You must go, and I will go with you.” 

A storm, half-rain, half-snow, was beating dis- 
mally on the pavements when they set out. The 
funeral—in one of the upper rooms of an East 
Side tenement-house—was a “twenty-five-dollar 
funeral,” with its cheap hearse and cherry-stained 
box coffin. 

For some cause the officiating clergyman was a 
stranger to the poor family—so much so, in fact, 
that he mistook the sex of the deceased, and 
spoke of her as a son. A few hard-faced but 
kind-hearted neighbors sat about the room. The 
miséry of the scene centred in the silent, sad- 
faced mother, bereaved of her only child and only 
companion. 

The formal service was soon over, and the 
minister, after some well-meant words of consola- 
tion to the forlorn mourner, took his leave. In 
the painful pause that ensued—the inevitable 
strained moment at funerals when all has been 
said and the people helplessly wait—Parepa rose 
and stood beside the coffin, looking down into the 
dead girl’s emaciated face. She laid her white 
hand for an instant on the cold forehead—and 
then for the first time the wondering spectators 
heard her matchless voice: 

Angels ever bright and fair, 
e, oh take me to your care! 

The song-prayer was never lifted up in a fitter 
place nor breathed out by sweeter tone. The 
scene was changed as if by enchantment. The 
hearers stood with rapt faces, and there were 
many tearful eyes. The man who was about to 
fasten the coffin-lid stopped and bowed his head. 
The minister came softly back, and waited rever- 
ently, hat in hand. Knots of charmed listeners 
gathered at the door and on the stairs. Those 
squalid entries had never before known such 
glory of song. The good and great-hearted woman 
had brought earth and heaven near to each other 
by the melody of her art, and transfigured a child- 
less widow’s sorrow. 
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A Sea-Shore Incident. 


‘¢7 TELL ’ee what ’tis—I’ve lived longer this 
morning than ever I lived all the years of 
my life before!” exclaimed a young rustic 

to the villagers of a hamlet on the English coast. 

The cause of his exultation was the stimulation 

due to new ideas acquired while guiding William 

Pengelly, the geologist, to a point on the sea- 

coast. John, the guide, who was the brother of 

the village innkeeper, curious to know why the 
stranger wished to go to the cliffs, suggested that 
perhaps the scenery had attracted him. 

“No, I wish to examine the rocks,” answered 

Pengelly, “and see if they contain any fossils.” 

“Oh!” said John, with a puzzled look that 
indicated his ignorance of the meaning of fossils. 

At the foot of a cliff, the geologist, seeing a 
black patch in the bluish-gray slate, dropped on 
his knees, and with hammer and chisel began 
extricating it. 

“Why, what be about?” asked the surprised 
guide. 

“Do you see this black patch?” 

“Ees, I zee it plain enough.” 

“Well, it’s a fossil, and I am trying to get it 
out.” 

“Oh, that’s a fossil, is it? What is a fossil?” 

“Sit down, John, and I’ll explain. Do you 
suppose there are any dead shells or fish-bones 
lying on the bottom of the sea yonder?” said 

Pengelly, always willing to impart knowledge. 

“Of course there is,” answered John. 

“What is the state of the river in yonder valley 
after a heavy rain?” 

“Why, very muddy.” 

“When there is a heavy gale, throwing violent 
waves on the cliff, does the cliff ever give way?” 
“Oh yes; there’s always some of it wasting.” 

“Very well,” continued the geologist. “The 
mud which the river brings down and that which 
the waves tear from the cliffs finds its way to the 
sea, and sooner or later settles on the bottom of 
the sea, and buries the remains of dead animals 
lying there. A new sea-bottom is formed, on 
which other shells and animals’ bones find their 
way, and are also buried. The work goes on for 

a long time; the mud and sand carried into the 

sea form a thick mass, which grows harder an 

harder until it becomes a rock, with remains 0! 

animals in it. If from any cause the rock should 

be raised above the sea, the wave would break it 
up, and a person who carefully looked for them 
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would see shells and fish-bones which had been 
long buried, and he would call them fossils.” 

“Js that the way that black thing got into the 
rock?” asked John, thoroughly interested. 

“Ves.” 

“Was this rock mud once?” 

“Ves.” 

adh you have opened my eyes. I'll tell ’ee 
what ’tis—I’ve lived longer this morning than in 
all the years of my life before!” exclaimed the 
guide, thoroughly aroused by the entrance of new 
ideas into his bucolic mind. “So that’s a fossil, 
is it?” he added. ‘Was it a shell ora fish-bone?” 

“There is a difference of opinion. Some say it 
is a piece of sponge, while others think it’s a part 
of a fish.” 

“Well, never mind; ’tis a fossil. Let me look 
at ‘en, and I’ll try to find some.” 

He inspected the rocks, and found several good 
specimens. 

On their return to the inn John sought the 
kitchen, where he repeated to the villagers 
who came in, the lecture he had heard in the 
morning, always ending with, “I’ve lived longer 
this morning than ever I lived all the years of my 
life before!” Unknowingly the stimulating energy 
of new ideas caused John to illustrate the lines in 
“Festus:” 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most. 


DEAN LIDDELL. 


The Very Rev. Dean Henry George Liddell, 
lately deceased at the age of eighty-seven, Dean 
of Christ Chureh College at Oxford University 
from 1855 to 1891, was a remarkable man, about 
whom many interesting anecdotes have clustered. 
The London Telegraph has collected some of them. 

Dean Liddell is best known to the world in 
general through his connection with Liddell and 
Scott’s famous Greek Lexicon. These verses 
were once current in Oxford: 

Two men wrote a lexicon, 
Liddell and Scott; 
One-half was clever, 
And one-half was not 
Give me the answer, 

uick, of this riddle: 

ich was by Scott, 

And which by Liddell ? 

Dean Liddell was tall, whereas Mrs. Liddell 
was short and corpulent. Broad Church and High 
Church were reputed to be united in them: 

She is Broad and I am High, 
We are the University! 

High and Broad Streets are the principal streets 
in Oxford. 

Dean Liddell was sometimes scathing in his 
remarks to delinquent undergraduates. He once 
had occasion to question a student who was vain 
of his Greek, but whose knowledge was empty. 

“What do you know about Sophocles?” the 
dean asked. 

“Oh, I know all about Sophocles,” the young 
man answered. 

“Really,” said the dean, “I wish I did. Suppose 
we translate something from Sophocles.” 

He gave a passage which the young man blun- 
dered egregiously in translating. 

“Where did you get that from?” asked the 
dean. 

“From Liddell and Scott!” : 

“Did you?” said Liddell; “then I am sure it 
must be from Scott, and not from me!” 
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PERSONAL FEELING IN BATTLE. 


Writing about the personal feeling of a com- 
mander. in battle, General Schofield says, in his 
“Forty-Six Years in the Army,” that in his own 
experience the greater the actual danger the less 
it was thought to be. The responsibilities of a 
great battle drive out all thoughts except those 
that are likely to influence the final result. 

At the Battle of. Nashville General Thomas and 
General Schofield sat together on horseback, on 
ground overlooking nearly the entire field. Occa- 
sionally when a shell exploded near and caused 
Thomas’s horse to make a slight start, the only 
change visible in that calm, stout-hearted soldier 
was a slight motion of the bridle-hand to check 
the horse. General Schofield’s own gray charger 
was fearless; but Thomas never noticed what 
effect the explosion of a shell produced on either 
the gray horse or his rider. 

Thomas would frequently reach for Schofield’s 
glasses, saying they were the only field-glasses he 
had ever found of much use to him. After looking 
long and earnestly he would return the glasses 
with what seemed to be a sign of irritation or 
impatience. 

Late in the afternoon, after using the glasses 
for the last time, he said to Schofield with the 
energy that battle alone could arouse in his calm 
nature: 

“Smith has not reached far enough to the right. 
Put in your troops!” 

Natural combativeness is so strong in some 
generals in battle that they regret — General 
Schofield confesses he did several times—that 
rank prevents them from using a musket in the 
ranks. 

“I have seen this passion so strong,” writes 
General Schofield, “that a major-general com- 
manding an army corps would dismount and act 
the part of gunner to a field-piece, apparently 
oblivious to the battle raging all along the line of 
his corps.” 
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PAYING AND GIVING. 


There is an interesting story associated with 
the great Cardinal Borromeo, who was noted for 
his charities to the poor. Cardinal Giulio had 
shown to him the vast palace which he had just 
finished. When he was departing, Borromeo, who 
had been silent while inspecting the building, said: 

“Your eminence, I have been reflecting that the 
huge Sums spent on this palace might have been 
fiven to the poor.” 

“Your eminence,” replied Giulio, “they have 





been all given to the poor; but our notions of 
charity differ. I pay the poor for their labor; and 
your eminence for their idleness.” 

The reply uttered more than four hundred years 
ago is now the rule of intelligent philanthropists, 
who would help the poor to help themselves, and 
restrain them from becoming paupers. 


NOT FULLY APPRECIATED. 


There are others besides prophets who are not | 
rated at their true worth in their own country. | 
A boy who grew almost to man’s estate in a/| 
semi-rural community went out into the great 
world, and became famous as a lecturer and | 
writer. Unspoiled by fame, his heart often turned | 
to his boyhood home. On one occasion he found 
that in passing from one lecturing point to another 
he would go through the old town, and that he 
would have time to pass a whole day there. 
Accordingly he wrote to one of the principal men 
of the township as follows: 

DEAR FRIEND: Being about to pass through my 
native town and having a day at my disposal, I shoul 
be oa pleased to greet my old friends and com- 

nions of earlier days; and I iow of no better way 
‘o do this than to make an appointment to talk to them 


at the old brick schoolhouse next Thursday ae I 
shall be happy to give them ~ best lecture, entirely 
y 





. Yours faith 





free of charge. Invite every fully, 


Having thus arranged to do the bless-you-my- | ¢ts. each ; Two-yea 
children act, as those versed in latter-day slang | MANHATTAN NURSERY 0O., Dept. 10, 47 Dey 8t., N. ¥. 


would say, his sensations may be im: 
he received, two or three days later, this letter 
response : 


ined when | 
in | 


Mr. —— ——: Dear Sir.—Your favor of 14th inst. ree’d. 
In reply would say that I have conferred with the 


they request me to say that the same will not be | 
convenient. With great respect. yours truly, | 
ABSALOM SHACKELFORD. | 

“For a week after I got that letter,” said the | 
famous lecturer, in telling of the incident after- 
ward, “1 had a curious feeling as if I were about | 
four sizes too small for my clothes.” | 


THOUGHT HER A VISION. 


In “Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe” 
Mrs. Fields relates an anecdote illustrative of the 
peculiar faculty of Professor Stowe of seeing | 
visions. From early youth he had possessed the 
singular power of seeing moving about him persons | 
who could not be perceived by others. | 


Mrs. Stowe, during her residence at Andover, 
lanned to go to Boston one day on business. 
aking her preparations hurriedly, she bade the 
household farewell, and rushed the station, 
only to see the train go out as she arrived. There 
was nothing to do but return home and wait 
tiently for the next train; but wishing not to be 
isturbed, she quietly opened a side door, crept 
noiselessly up the staircase leading to her own 
room, and sat down by her writing-table in the 


Ww. 

She had been there about half an hour when 
Professor Stowe came in, looked about him with 
a preoccupied air, but did not speak to her. She 
thought his behavior strange, and amused herself 
by watching him; at last the situation became so 
extraordinary that she began to laugh. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, with a most astonished 
oe, m that you? I thought it was one of my 
visions!” 


A TESTIMONIAL. 


Spelling is not the only difficulty to be encoun- 
tered by the beginner on a typewriter. Any one 
who is learning to use the machine will appreciate 
the following, from Pearson’s Weekly: 


“How do you like your new typewriter?” 
inquired the agent. 

“It’s grand,” was the immediate reply. “I 
wonder how I ever got along without it.” 

“Well, would you mind giving me a little testi- 
monial to that effect?” 

“Certainly not. Do it gladly.” So he rolled up 
his sleeves, and in an incredibly short time pounde 


out this: 

“After Using the amtomatig Back-action a t 
writ, er for thre emonthan d Over. I unhessttatt- 
ingly oy it prono ce it to be al even more 
than the Manufacturs Claim? for it. During the 
time been in our possession e. i. th ree monthzi id 
has more than paid for itgelf in the coving of time 
an dlabor. s John $ Gibbs.” 

“There you are, sir.” 

“Thanks,” said the agent, and moved quickly 
away. 


TOO MUCH CULTURE. 


“Aunt Penelope Wiggins,” as everybody called 
her, was visited one summer by a niece from the 
East,a Vassar College graduate. ‘Aunt Penelope” 
was one of the most hospitable souls alive, but 
she was not greatly impressed by the superior 
learning of her young relative, and one day she 
freed her mind about her thus: 

Talk to me about what a college education does 
for a girl! What do you —— Matilda said to 
me the first day she came? e said: 

“I’m so glad to meet you, aunty! You accent 
your name on the Aunty Penultimate, don’t you?” 

Did you ever hear such nonsense? I had to tell 
her my name wasn’t Aunty Penultimate, but 
Aunty Penelope, and I thought she would die 
a-laughing! 


NOT EXACTING. 


In one of Miss Mulock’s stories she says that 
“a cheerful heart seeth cheerful things,” and gives 
this incident in proof of it: 

A lady and gentleman were in a lumber-yard 
situated by a dirty, foul-smelling river. The lady 
said, ““How good the = boards smell!” 

“Bine boards!” exclaimed the gentleman, “just 
~— — ~ river.” o . 1 te 
“No, thank you,” was the reply, “I prefer 

smell the pine Yoards.” ? - 


MISFIT. 


President Kriiger, according to a story in the 
Nationul Review, has his own opinion about office- 
holders. 

Two of the president’s young relations applied 
to him for office. He considered awhile, and said, 
“T can do nothing; the —_ offices of the state 
are in firm hands, and for little clerkships you are 
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The Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” relieve 


all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 2% cents. [Adpv. 











pies, No Trash. No Lots. 
5 offer. F. S. BEAVIS, 36 B St., Peoria, TL. 


“MY OWN” CYCLES 
With Patent Combined Automatic 
Coaster and Brake. Coast wit 

als stationary and feet on 
hem; nothing so fine since in- 
vention of pneumatics. From 
Factory straight to Rider job- 
Send for cata. and 











(réme Simon. 


An unrivalled article to whiten 
and soften the skin. Chaps, red- 
ness, roughness, etc., disappear qf 
asif by magic. The Créme Simon 
Soap is particularly recommended 
to Fashionable Ladies. es 

, 13, Bi -Bateliere, 
J. SIMON, 13. Bee Grange 
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CROW APPLES in your parlor 


Or in Any Room Where the Sun Shines. 


Our imported Genuine Midget Dwarf 
Bismarck Apple Trees are the only true 
variety ; they begin bearing large 

Apples, equal in quality and larger 
than Baldwins or Greenings, chen two 
years old, whether Planted in ordi- 
nary flower-pots or tubs in the house,or 
outdoors in gardens. Perfectly hardy. 
NOT A TOY, Grows finally 15 feet 
We are sole importers of this great 
Novelty. One-year Trees, 30 and 30 
r, $1.00 each. Try one. Order at once. 












‘Dainty Effects 






and Fast Colors in the new 
designs of PRINTED CoTTon 
FasRIcs well known through- 
out America as 


Simpson’s 
Prints. 


The Best Calicoes Made. 
They wash per- 
fectly and wear 
well. Special 
Features in 
finer goods are 
Corea Madras 
forShirt Waists 
and the Brand- 
enburg Cloths, 
Violet Lawns 
and Satines for 
Dresses. 

«. The Name ... 


Wm. Simpson & Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee 
of the Highest Standard of 
Quality, Color and Finish. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 









































































too stupid.” 


DESIRABLE as a clear 

skin and well-molded 
features are to a refined wo- 
man, her sensitive nature shrinks from the 
use of face preparations, which always 
betray the user and bring the merited disap- 7 
proval of modest persons. For this reason, 
many prefer to endure a coarse, blotched or 
sallow skin rather than resort to artifice. If 
they but knew what wonderful results had been 
accomplished by AY 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 
Brush 


we could hardly supply the demand. It hasa 
marvellous way of brushing outthe oily, repulsive 
skin into a complexion which delights by its 
clear, fair glow. It does not seek to hide the 
difficulty, but REMOVES it, and by the simple 
use of the velvety brush with a little good soap 
and some water, frees the face, neck and hands 
of impurity and wrinkles. AY AY AY A 
Thousands of women are enjoying the benefits 
and satisfaction that this brush gives and have 
surprised their friends and acquaintances with ) 
the results. 
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You ought to have our Catalogue. 

“ Everything in Rubber 

Goods,’’ and we shall be glad 
to mail it FREE on request. 

Bailey's Rubber 

Complexion Brush 50 cts. 


At Dealers or by mail 
on receipt of price. 

LEEMING, MILES CO., 
AGENTS, MONTREAL. 


C.J. BAILEY 
& COMPANY, 
22 Boylston St., 











1898 
KODAKS 


(There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.) 


All Kodaks are made on the Cartridge System and 
“Load in Daylight.”” The 1898 improvements have 
been largely along the line of adapting this system to 
Kodaks of the highest grade, having fine rapid rec- 
tilinear lenses and iris diaphragm shutters. The 
Folding Pocket Kodak, introduced in the latter part of 
’97, the 5 x 7 Cartridge Kodak and the Bullet and 
Bulls-Eye specials will be largely sought after by those 
who command the best. We shall continue supplying 
our standard Pocket Kodaks, Bullet, Bulls-Eye and 
Falcon Kodaks. The prices remain unchanged, 
although a number of important improvements have 
been made. 








$10.00. 


For Films, 


Only 154 x 3% x 6% inches when closed. Makes 
pictures 214 x 334 inches. Strictly achromatic lens 
having 4-inch fixed focus. A new and simple shutter 
for time or instantaneous exposures. Two view finders. 
Made of aluminum. Covered with fine leather. Loads 
in Daylight. 








$15.00. 


Por Films. 





For pictures 344 x 34 inches. Fitted with 5-inch 
fixed focus, rapid rectilinear lens, iris diaphragm 
stops and triple action shutter. Beautiful finish. 
Loads in Daylight. 











$18.00. 


Films or 

Plates. 

For pictures 344 x 3% inches. Fitted with 5-inch 

fixed focus, rapid rectilinear lens, iris diaphragm stops 

and triple action shutter. Beautifully finished. Loads 
fn Daylight. 





No. 5 


Cartridge 
Kodak. 


$35.00. 


Films or 
Plates. 








For pictures 5 x 7 inches. Rapid rectilinear lens, 
Eastman pneumatic shutter, iris diaphragm stops, 
rack and pinion for focusing, rising, falling and sliding 
front, focusing scale, two finders. Beautifully finished 
in Mahogany and fine leather with buffed brass and 
nickel fittings. Loads in Daylight. 


No. 2 
Eureka 
Camera. 


$4.00. 


Plates only. 








For pictures 3% x 3% inches. Fitted with 414 
inch fixed focus, achromatic lens, set of three stops 


and safety shutter. Covered with fine leather. 


KODAKS 


IN 13 STYLES AND SIZES. 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


For sale by all dealers in photographic goods. 


Catalogues free by mail or at agencies. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The fisher’s boat is kin, wild kin, 


Fleet kin to the ae. 
She dances the wave, and dares 


a4 i ms 
Fy 
en 
the gale, 
And drifts in the glassy lull. 


With snowy sail and scarlet rail, 
She dashes the cresting blue. 

She veers the wind, and steers the blind, 
Gray isles of the sea-fog through. 


Her — is keen with the tottering green 
Of the waves that breast her way; 

Her heart is strong with the salt sea’s song, 
And the sting of the sea’s salt spray. 


She flickers light up the wavering height 
Where the stately liners dip, 

Yet her life must. be fee to storm and sea 
For the gift of their fellowship. 


Kin, wild kin of the sheering gull, 
Waif of the shifty tide, 
Lagging the curve of the caverned crag, 
ursing the sea-plains wide,— 


Calm be thy sleep in the shadowed deep 
Where the homing keels eiig over,— 
Below the crest where, in shrill unrest, 
Thy querulous sea-kin hover. 
HERBERT BATES. 
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The Best Angel. 


Which of God’s angels is the best, 
By whom the sons of men are blest? 
Which one, from out the eternal calm, 
To human woe, brings sweetest balm ’ 
Which one, of all the radiant band, 
Most firmly grasps the trembling hand ? 
Which, clad in godlike strength complete, 
Sustains the feeble, faltering feet ? 
Methinks ’tis she who first did wait 

Eden’s fast-barred gate, 
Obedient to Heaven’s stern vow, 
With name of curse writ on her brow! 
Who welcomed the sin-stricken pair. 
Doomed hence from Eden’s bliss to fare, 
And now, in sober, homely guise, 
Reveals herself to mortal eyes. 
Angel of Toil! in thee we read 
The curse, ro find the friend we need; 
God’s reseuing hand, that still doth reach 
Unto His own, across the breach. 
Angel of Consolation, thou! 
Though dark and grim thy branded brow, 
Of all God’s ministers the best ’ 
By whom the sons of men are blest! 

ZITELLA COCKE. 


——_—_—_~20- e_ 


A Singer’s Memory. 


HE homes of dead great 
men become shrines to 
which curious visitors re- 
sort. But larger numbers 
will make pilgrimage to 
the places where good men 
once lived, men whom 
“everybody loved.” 

Mr. John R. Clements 
recently went to the little 
village of Rome, in Brad- 

ford County, Pennsylvania, and stood by the 
monument “erected by the Sunday-schools of the 

United States and Great Britain’ to the memory 

of Philip P. Bliss, composer of sacred songs, 

and of his wife. Many points of Mr. Clements’s 
narrative, in the Epworth Herald, are of 
interest to all the English-speaking world. 

The farmhouse of “Father Young” in Rome 
village—the owner still living in hale old age— 





shown, which he purchased for his own father 
and mother, and the academy where he once 
taught school is standing, little changed in 
twenty years. Philip was Mr. Young’s “hired 
man” when he went to live at the farm. He 
married the farmer's daughter Lucy, and her 
people became his people. 

“Did you know him?’ asked the visitor of an 
old village resident. 

“Know him! Yes. He was one of the nicest 
and jolliest of men. We all loved him.” 

In that pleasant place he developed his talent 
for music, until he became one of the favorite 
minstrels of the Christian church. He has been 
called the “Father of Gospel Hymns,’ and it 
was his earnest piety consecrating his native love 
and gifts, that created the inspiring songs which 
awakened religious assemblies like the psalms of 
the Reformation. 

Few popular melodies have surpassed the 
pleading sweetness of “Waiting and Watching 
for me,” “He Knows,” “Let the Lower Lights 
be Burning,” or the kindling power of hymns 
like “Hold the Fort,” “When Jesus Comes,” 
“Dare to be a Daniel,” and “What shall the 
Harvest be?” ‘There is heart in them, and a 
vitality of devotion that makes it easy to believe 
they were composed, as his biographer tells us, 
alone with the composer’s prayers. 

That the life and work of such a man should 
end at thirty-eight years is a providence whose 
mystery cannot be known here. The last of 
earth to P. P. Bliss and his lovely wife was 

. terribly tragic. They were among the eighty 
victims of the wreck and burning-of the railway 
train under the broken bridge at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, December 29, 1876; and their bodies were 
never found. 

The Bliss monument, a king column among 
the marbles of the village cemetery in the Key- 
stone State, is the tribute, through Mr. Dwight 
L. Moody, of the Sunday-school children of two 
continents to the sweet singer who has touched 
so many hearts, and lifted into purer living so 
many lives. 

A grander memorial are the sacred songs that 
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shout, and looking to my right saw a 


survive his fiery baptism of death. Their music 
will long speak hope and faith where worshipping 
people meet, and be dear to thousands who will 
breathe their first spiritual breath under the 
influence of their uplifting numbers. 
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Educating Himself. 


William Pengelly, on his father’s side, was 
descended from a long line of Cornish sailors. 
Heredity, that biological law by which living 


| beings tend to repeat themselves in their descend- 
| ants, would have made William a seaman, had it 


not been frustrated by his mother’s urgent wish 


that her only surviving son should remain at 


home. 

He did serve, from his twelfth to his sixteenth 
year, as a cabin-boy on a coasting-vessel com- 
manded by his father; but in deference to his 
mother’s wish he gave up the life of a sailor 
after the death of his younger brother. His filial 
piety was rewarded. He. became an eminent 
geologist, whose explorations of caves established 
the antiquity of man. 


William, while a cabin-boy, used to read aloud 
o the sailors when head Winds gaye ‘them a 
‘tailoring day’ for repairing their clothes; and 
they in return mended for him his nts. 
One of the ks he read to them was “Spec- 
tator;” but it was not a favorite with the sailors 
who, thinking it both oc and untruthful, 
ealled it the “Lying Book.” 

A popular book was an “Arithmetic,” from 
which he read questions that his shipmates tried 
to solve mentally. As the answers were given in 
the book, the young reader was able to announce 
who had made the nearest guess. 

One question was. 
shoeing a horse at a farthing for the first nail, two 
farthings for the second, four for the third, and so 
on in geometrical progression for thirty-two nails? 
The answer, a sum little short of four and a half 
million pounds, was so unexpected and so enor- 
mone that the Sailors ealled the “Arithmetic” also 
a “Lyin a 

While’ living at home young Pengelly worked 
during the day for a bare maintenance, and at 
night studied, for many hours, in order to master 
mathematics. He walked one day fifteen miles to 
a town where he could buy the books he needed for 
his studies. He bought twenty volumes of second- 
hand books, and paid for them out of money he 
had been a long time saving. Then with an ony 
— and the bundle of ks on his shoulder, 
: tramped back over the Cornish hills to his 

ome. 

One day Dick Harper, an old general utility 
man of the Cornish village, said to young Pengelly 
“IT was working yesterday in Mr. R.’s garden, an 
’e was there reading. When ’e went away ’e left 
his book on the seat, and I took en up and look at 
en—’twas called ‘Milton’s Paradise Lost.’ Did 


’e ever ’ear tell on it?” 

Dick was sincerely religious, and the word 
“Paradise” had cai t him, for he was fond of 
hearing religious books read. 

“Oh yes, I’ve heard a good deal about it,” 
answered the youth, “and I once saw it. I should 
like to read it, if you could borrow it.” 

“T'll try,” answered the old man, “if so be you'll 
promise to read en out loud to me.” 

“T’ve got en,” said Dick at the close of the next 
day, producing the book. It was arranged that 
as the days were long the two should meet in an 
orchard at seven o’clock on Tuesday and Friday 
ema. There the old man of seventy and the 
boy of sixteen, seated under an apple- tree 
steadily read “Paradise Lost” through from en 
to end, and thoroughly enjoyed it. 

The mythological allusions puzzled them, but a 
small “‘Johnson’s Dictionary,” which contained a 
chapter on gods and goddesses, helped them to 
understand the t’s thoughts. hen they 
reached the end of the m the old man and the 
boy were so impressed by the last five lines that 
they commit them to memory. hen occa- 
sionally they met, each repeated to the other: 
“some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.” 
These lines aj d to the boy. Some of his 


ppeale 
| youn; uaintances derided the youthful reader; 
was the home of Mr. Bliss. ‘The cottage is | older persons advised h Aside his books 


older persons im to lay aside his books, 
and even his father and mother oy kindly 
remonstrated with their son for wasting his time 
on “Euclid” and literature. 

“I have a vivid recollection,” Pengelly wrote 
twen ears after, “of the little table at which f 
theoretical and practical 





determi 
and astonishing universe. 
enabled to persevere.” 


ination to know something of the beautiful 
I thank God I was 
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Kindness Repaid. 


A Texas ranchman had among his cowboys one 
whom he called “Pronto” because of his quickness 
when on horseback. At other times, it appears, 
he was abnormally slow, and for that reason was 
made the butt of many jokes on the part of his 
fellows. One day, when the boy was being teased 
beyond endurance, the ranchman came to his 
relief, and after that Pronto was his devoted 
slave. There came a time when his devotion saved 
his master’s life. The story is told by the ranch- 
man in the New York Sun. A band of Indians 


had stampeded his cattle, some fifteen thousand | 


in number. 


I was one of the first to mount, and away I rode 
to the front to try to turn the leaders of the herd 
so that they would not break and scatter and get 
away from us. Daylight had by this time broken, 
and the scene must have been inspiring as the 
fifteen thousand wild, bellowing cattle rushed 
down the Concho Valley in one mass. 

My horse was doing his noble best, and finally, 
cc as we entered a wider expanse in the valley, 
passed the foremost cattle and turned quickly 
the front of them. It meant death to me for my 
horse to stumble or slacken speed, but I hoped to 
outdistance the herd and then turn and cause 
the leaders to deflect and carry the others back 
toward camp. The very ground trembled under 
the feet of the cattle. horse had caught the 

excitement, and was exert ag oreey muscle. 

Suddenly his pace began and I felt an 
unsteady motion in his gait. I knew instantly 
that the strain had been great for the poor 
animal, and that I must move quickly if I wished 
to save myself from being trampled to death. I 

lanced sideways and saw that I was several 
undred yards from the outside ranks of the 
herd, and that it would be impossible to get out 
before the herd reached me. 

I resolved to take the desperate chance of keep- 
ing on until the herd was upon me, and then oe 
to save myself by mounting the first steer tha 
came alongside. I had just settled my mind on 
this resolve when above the terrific roar I heard a 


> 
What will be the cost of 





horseman 
bearing down upon me. It was Pronto, riding 
like the wind. 

His body was bent close to his horse’s back, and 
about all t could be seen of him was his high 
sombrero, which still sat firmly upon his head 
despite the swiftness of his ri ing. In another | 
instant, almost, Pronto rode alongside of me. | 
His horse slackened speed to keep e with my | 
crippled animal. y c 
one of his strong arms lifted me from my saddle, 
and — me behind him on his own horse. He 
dug the spurs into the sides of his animal, and 
turned the latter’s head toward the outer ranks of 
the herd. We had hardly reached our safe position 
when the cattle - by us. 

We stopped and looked at the fleeing animals a 
moment, and then Pronto told me to dismount, for 
he must stop the stampede. I got off his horse, 
so weak that I could not say a word, and Pronto 
rode off at full speed. He rode many miles, but 
accomplished his purpose, and the herd was 
quickly placed under control. 

That night around our ag oo I told of my 
experience, and how Pronto saved my life 
= b Mexican was a hero for the remainder of 

e trip. 

The horse which I had been riding was, of 
course, run down by the cattle and trampled into 
a shapeless mass of bones and flesh. Pronto has 
stuck to me ever since that day, and I a add 
that I have stuck to him. He has been employed 
on my ranch for over = years, and would not 
leave me if the presidency of the Mexican republic 
were offered him. 





SO 


Put Up Your Sled. 


The robins have come, Billy Brown, 
Say, why don’t you put up your sled’ 
The story is all over town 
That hoary-haired winter is dead. 
grove at the foot of the hill 
The saw-whet is whistling his seesaw shrill. 


The ¥ pussy-willows are out. 
‘And nodding good day to the breeze; 

The bluebirds are flying about 
And building their nests in the trees; 

They’re making their timber of lichen and straw, 
And the little brown saw-whet is filing his saw. 


The cowslips are trimming their caps 
And Congeng hee garments of go’ 
The moss ban. 


pringtime caw 
In the grove where the saw-whet is filing his saw. 
So come in the house, Billy Brown, 
And hang up your mittens of red; 
Don’t ~~ see the old sun looking down 
And ughing at you with your sled ? 
The snow all melted for turning the mill 
And the saw-whet is whistling his seesaw shrill. 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 


o> 
—o 





Primitive Justice. 


Old settlers in central Illinois still relate with | 


gusto the story of a man who was arrested ona 
eharge of murder many years ago, and taken 
before a newly elected country squire for a 
preliminary examination. The trial was held 
in a backwoods schoolhouse. The prisoner had 
employed an attorney to defend him, but the 
evidence was clear and positive. Several wit- 
nesses, in fact, had seen the crime committed. 


The justice of the peace, after hearing the testi- 
mony and listening patiently to the speech of the 
lawyer, looked sternly over his spectacles at the 
prisoner, and addressed him thus: 

“JO — the evidence is all agin you. 
Ther” haint the shadder of a doubt but what you 
committed the murder. John Simpson, stand 


u 

Tine prisoner complied with the order. 

“The sentence of this court,” proceeded his 
honor, “is that , John Simpson, be took out to 
the woods back of this schoolhouse to-morrow 
mornin’ at half past nine o’clock, and hung by 
the neck until — 

“Your honor,” interposed the attorney for the 

defence, thunderstruck, “‘you are not sentencing 
the prisoner to death, are you?” 
“That's edzackly what I'm doin’. The sentence 
of this court, John Simpson, is that you be took 
out to the woods back of this schoolhouse to- 
morrow mornin’ and hung by the neck —”’ 

“But, your honor,” gasped the lawyer, “you 
have no right to do that! There is no law for 
such an ex rdinary proceeding —”’ 

“Sit down, sir!” thundered the squire. “This 
court don’t need no instructions from you. This 
court knows what it’s doin’. Jobn Simpson, stand 
"R in. The sentence of this court —”’ 

ut @ way out of the appalling difficulty had 
suggested itself to the prisoner’s attorney. He 
sprang to his feet and interrupted the court n. 

“Your honor,” he said, “one moment! We have 
the right to appeal this case,shaven’t we?” 

The squire scratched his 5 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “I reckon ye kin take 
an cage 

“Well, your honor, we appeal to the supreme 
court of the State of Illinois!” 

The prisoner’s life was saved for the time, but 
it was a narrow escape. 


m~ 
or 


He Didn’t Eat Quail. 


The author of “The Old Santa Fé Trail” says 
that in the early days Uncle John Smith was a 
very important man on the border. He was 
trader, hunter and, most important of all, a very 
influential man among the Indian tribes, who 
often depended on him for counsel in peace or 
war. Here is one of his stories. In camp one 
evening he was offered quail, delicate little crea- 
tures, beautifully spitted and broiled on peeled 
willow twigs. He was somewhat of a gourmand, 
but to the surprise of every one, he refused. 


“Boys,” said he, “I don’t eat no quail.” 

“You are making a great mistake, Uncle John,” 
said his host. “Better try one.” 

“Boys,” said he again, “I don’t tech quail. I 
aint eat one for more than twenty __. One of 
them little creatur’s saved my life once, and I 
swore right then I’d starve fust; and I’ve kept 
a oath, though once I could have killed ’em 
when all I had to chaw on for four days was the 
soles of a pair of greasy old moccasins. 

“Well, boys,” he went on, “’twas a good many 
years ago; we were out trapping, and had a big 
pile o’ skins. Buffalo was securse, but Indians 
was plenty, and we were kind of oneasy. 

“One morning I was up by daylight, and I see 
three or four buffalo grazing on the creek bottom, 
half a mile away. Thorp and Boyd crawled out 
of their blankets, too, and we crept along through 
the grass till we got up ses nigh the herd. 
Thorp and Boyd was furth’res from the camp, 
and we’d each drawed bead on a buffalo. 

“Just as I was running my eye along the bar’l, 
a little quail flew right out from under my feet in 
the tall grass, lit exactly on my front sight, and 
cut off the aim. I shook the little critter off and 
brought up my rifle again, when the bird lit right 
onto the same place. 

“And before I knew anything more, half a dozen 








Indians sprung up and shot at Thorp and Boyd. 
Thorp was killed and Boyd wounded, and him 
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and me managed to crawl back to —- where, 
with the others, we attacked the redskfns, and 
drove ’em away. If it hadn’t been for that quail, 
they’d ha’ had me, too; for they knew I hadn’; 
fired, and so kept a respectful distance. 

“That’s the reason I don’t eat no quail. I aint 
* — but I don’t believe they was meant 

> eat.” 





oe____— 


Succeeded in Expressing Him- 
self. 


Numberless are the tricks which newspaper 
reporters play upon one another to relieve the 
sombre “grind” of their calling. Two young meu, 
employed on a morning paper in a large city, wer 
detailed one day to call upon the resident China- 
men and “interview” them respecting some immi- 
gration measure then pending in Congress. One 
of the two reporters was a beginner, and the 
other, an experienced man, naturally assumed 
the management of the assignment. 


“Billings,” he said, after they had invaded 
several laundries without any important result, 
“here is a tea-store. I wish you would go in and 
talk with the proprietor. I want to know what 
he thinks about Chinamen voting. I'll go on anid 
pull off an interview with the man who runs this 
cigar-shop next door. Remember to use the very 
simplest English at your command.” 

The young reporter went inside the tea-store, 
took out his note-book, and thus addressed the 
proprietor, who happened to be alone at the 
moment: 

“John, how? Me—me—Telegraph, John! News- 

ape—savvy, John? Newspape — print things. 

n’stan’? e want know what John think about 
Chinaman vote, see? What John think—China- 
man—vote—all same Melicanman? Savvy, John? 
Vote? What think?” 

The Chinaman listened to him with 
gravity until he had finished, and replied: 

“The question of granting the right of suffrage 
to Chinese citizens who have come to the United 
States with the avowed intention of making this 
country their permanent home is one that has 
occupied the attention of thoughtful men of all 
parties for years, and it may become in time one 
of paramount importance. At present, however, 
it seems to me there is no exigency requiring an 
expression of opinion from me upon this subject. 
You will please excuse me.” 

The young reporter went outside and leaned 
against a lamp-post to rest and recover from a 
sudden faintness that had taken possession of 
him. His comrade had purposely “steered him 
against” one of the best-educated Chinamen in 
the United States. 


profound 
d . 
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He Did It. 


The helpfulness of a good man, when it comes 
to assistance in domestic affairs, is apt to be very 
much like that of the Mr. Barker whose exploit is 
narrated below: 


His wife had asked him to hang a picture she 
7 for the parlor, he had said 
that he would do it “in a jiffy.’ 

“You just get me the cord and a picture-hook,”’ 
he said to his wife, ‘‘and tell the servant-girl to 
run down cellar and bring up the step-ladder and 
carry it into the parlor; and where’s those two 
little screw thin, ina jigs that 0 into the back 
of the frame at the sides 4 e cord through? 
Look them up for me; and I’ll need the gimlet to 
bore a little hole for the screws. Somebody get 
the gimlet, or maybe I can drive them in with a 
hammer. Johnny, you run down cellar and get 
the hammer. 

“I don’t know but a chair will be better than 
the step-ladder for me to stand on. Bemehody go 
out into the kitchen and get me achair. I don’t 
want to stand on one of the parlor chairs. 

“Got that cord? Just measure off about the 
ret Sage and fasten it in those little things at 

e side. 

“There, now, there’s your = all hung up 
in good shape, and no fuss about it. The differ- 
ence between us men and you women is that 
when we have = do we go right ahead 
and do it, and no talk about it.” 





2 
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Muzzled. 


How some rubber bands enabled a man to sleep 
is a strange story related by the Kansas City 
Star. The hero of the tale is a baggageman on 
the Santa Fé line. He had been accustomed to 
doze on his passage from Hutchinson to Kansas 
City, but then it happened —just how is a point 
not explained—that night after night his car 
contained two or three coops of live ducks. 


The baggageman’s dozing was at anend. The 
almost constant quacking of the ducks, who could 
not understand their strange environment, would 
not permit of sleep. 

For many nights, as he lay awake, he planned 
relief. He thought of stran: g the ducks or 
chloroforming them, but neither = seemed 
good. Then a bright idea came to him. 

The next night bad two coops of unusually 
vociferous ducks: soon as it came time for 
sleep he wrenched a slat from one of the coops, 
reached in, and pulled out a duck. From 
pocket he took a small rubber band, which he 
or over the duck’s bill just back of the nos- 

Ss 


The duck tried to quack, but the rubber band, 
while it stretched a little, would not permit the 
duck to open its bill far — to use its tongue. 
Only @ murmur came from it. One by one the 
ducks were muzzled, and the baggageman reste«| 
comfortably. 





————_ sor 


She Liked Sailing. 


The following true tale, from the February 
Lippincott, is a most curious example of living 
well on nothing a year without breaking the laws 
of the land: 


About twenty yr - a steam-packet cou- 
pany of Liverpool wished to buy a piece of land 
which was owned by a “stay-at-home spinster, 
as her neighbors described her. She sold her 
land at a very low price, but insisted upon a clause 
being inserted in the agreement giving her the 
right, at any time during her life, to travel with a 
companion in any of the company’s vessels. 

en the agreement was closed, she sold her 
furniture and went on board the first outgoing 
ship belonging to the packet company. For years 
this shrewd spinster lived nearly all the time 
upon one ship or another, frequently accompanied 
by a companion, according to agreement. is 
was always a person who otherwise would have 
been a regular passenger, but who purchased her 
ticket at a reduced rate by paying the spinste! 
instead of the packet company. : 

The company offered her more than twice the 
value of the land if she would give up the privi- 
lege, but this she would not do. Her reply was. 
“You got the land cheap, and I like sailing, so w« 
ought both to be satisfied.” 
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Egg-Rolling. 
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HE early sun is shining, 
The grass is soft and dry, 
The bluebird sings his carol 
Along the bright blue sky. 
So bring the dainty treasures, 
The eggs of every hue 
The Easter hare hid slyly 
On Easter night for you. 
See, purple eggs and golden 
And red as sunset skies ; 
Now don’t you think he stole them 
From birds of paradise? 
Then start them on their journey ; 
How gaily down they roll, 
As if a troop of flowers 
Had started on a stroll. 
The birds laugh in the tree-top, 
The brooks laugh from the hill, 
And all the little people 
Are laughing louder still. 
E. H. T. 








Ethel’s Easter Reso- 
lution. 


Ethel lived on the seashore,— 
that part of the Alabama coast 
which the Mobilians call “Over 
the Bay,”—and she visited Mobile 
rarely except during Christmas 
and Easter. She was a busy little 
girl with lessons and piano- 
practice, and asked so many ques- 
tions that an old sea-captain who 
lived near her home gave her the 
name of Little Conundrum. 

Some days before Easter she 
went with her governess into the 
city, and saw a woman attired in a 
black gown, a black bonnet and 
black veil. Inside the bonnet she 
wore a closely fitting cap, not at 
all like a widow’s cap. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ethel, seizing 
the arm of her governess. “Who 
is that, Miss Mary? What makes 
her dress so? She has a chain at 
her side, too!’ 

“That is a Sister of Mercy,” 
answered Miss Mary. 

“Whose sister?” asked Ethel. 

“A Sister of Mercy—a sister to 
all who need her.” 

“A sister to everybody ?” echoed 
Ethel, looking puzzled. 

“Yes. She spends her life in 
acts of merey to the poor and the 
rich, too, if they need her.” 

“Does everybody love her?” 
asked Ethel, looking after the 
black gown. 

“Oh, yes. People send for her 
when they are in distress. A 
Sister of Merey nursed your Uncle 
Frank when he was ill of yellow 
fever.” 

“Oh, I wish 1 was a Sister of 
Mercy!” said Ethel, as they left 
the carriage and entered a shop, 
“but I wouldn’t like to wear that 
dress.” 

“You need not wear it to be a 
good nurse.” 








| when you are sick. You understand?” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Toes aD 
Pe SP Aes 


“Now, Uncle Ebby, listen to me,” said Ethel, | in making her way she had caught her horns in 
“when you are sick in bed you mustn’t call Jake | the string. Fortunately nothing was burned | 
or *Tildy or any of your grandchildren. I’m to | except the corner of the shed. 
do the nursing on this plantation, and I want Next morning at breakfast Tom, who had | 
to call Jake and make him tie a string to your | been very brave in putting out the fire, said, | I. 
bedpost, and the other end to my bedpost, 80 | “Well, Ethel, which is the Sister of Merey, you A crimson last upon her curls, 
that you can ring a bell right over my head | or old Brindle?” | ait holes anon otbaone oes; 
| But papa said, “If she had not been a Sister Her equal would be far to see 
“Jake! Jake!” called Ethel. Jake came | of Mercy, there is no telling what a fire we might Were I a king upon the throne, 
when called, and after many trials arranged an | have had, and perhaps poor old Uncle Ebby I'd all resign to call her mine ; 
unsightly contrivance, so that the pulling of the | would have been burned in his bed. Ethel’s | 
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Nuts to Crack. 


| 1, 
CHARADES. 








Alas! I’m poor, and too obscure 
To be so first as now to woo her 


I. 
° . 
A ragged first came wandering 


y 
a wintry,eve, when chill the 


And ‘begged my second I'd be- 
stow, 

So that he to my third could £0. 
= Fs ld,” he said, “this bitter 


But colder human hearts I find; 
I bear my whole upon my arm, 
And cheer my way with music's 
charm.’ 
III. 


What my whole is to my last, 

My last must be to you. 

There’s nothing dearer than my 
last, 

No friend that’s half so true. 

Whate’er my first can well describe 

Must deep impression cause. 

To honor and re spect my whole 

Is one of nature’s laws. 


2. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
We're very pretty pink and white, 
We're useful dark of hue, 
va would keep us clean and 
air 
Must always give us daily care 
For though we’re driven every 
wher 
Ane often struck, how folk would 


stare 
To see us black and blue. 
II. 


In the schoolroom sounding, 
Over the heather bounding, 
Rising slowly higher, 

Tested by the fire; 

If I fall don’t use me, 
*Twere better far to lose me. 


Iil. 


In anguish at my side 
Many innocent have died, 
Yet gaining me brings pleasure 
to the winner ; 
When planted in the ground 
1 am used to mark a bound, 
And often I am served up hot for 
dinner. 
IV. 
A letter and a rank of men 
Can give to me the might of ten, 
And yet their power, as you must 
own, 
Is nothing when they stand alone. 


3. 
A BOX OF TREASURES. 


A box (1) with two lids (2) and a 
crown(3) on the cover, 
With numerous treasures, both 
useful and rare; 
With beautiful flowers (4) for friend 
or for lover, 
And musical instruments (5) 
guarded with care. 


Some tools (6) for mechanics, the 
steps of a tavern 
Two houses of 49 (8), a little 
trap-door (9), 
Two scholars at school in a queer 
little cavern (10), 
Two measures of value (11), and 
weapons of war (12). 


A musical box that sings for our 

pleasure (13), 

A magical force-pump with vari- 
ous valves (14), 

With numerous conduits and pipes 





“Well, but I want to be a sure 
enough Sister of Mercy. Can’t I 
have a mark so people will know 
it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Mary, 
laughing, “if you insist upon a 
mark, you can wear a badge on 
your sleeve. I can easily make one for you.” 


On Easter morning Ethel put on the badge | 


which Miss Mary had made for her of beautiful 


white ribbon. As she returned from church she | 
found a bird with a broken leg, which she | 


bandaged. Then she put the little invalid ina 
box, which Tom called the hospital. Easter 
Monday her first act of mercy was to carry a 


dinner to old Unele Ebenezer, who was a cripple | 


from rheumatism. He had been her grand- 
father’s slave, and now lived with her father at 
the old homestead, the Maples. 

“Look here, Uncle Ebby,” said she, pointing 
to her shoulder. “You can’t guess what that is, 
can you?” 

“No, honey,” answered Uncle Ebby, already | 
bexinning to eat. 


“Tt means I’m a Sister of Mercy,” replied | 


Ethel. “I begin this Easter. That is my Easter | 
resolution.’ 
“Dat, indeed!’ said Uncle Ebby, absorbed in 


his dinner. “Is you gwine ’bout nussin’ fokes?” | 


he added. 

“Noo,” drawled Ethel. “Mamma won’t let | 
me do that. Maybe I’ll do something after a| 
While for that poor woman at the wharf ; but 1’ m | 
gving to help everybody here. I’m going to| 
help Aunt Melindy feed the chickens, and 





without measure (15 
Two species of fish (16), and curi- 
ous bivalves (17). 


Some animals famous in song and 
in story (18), 
And others more useful, which 
dwell on the farm (19), 
A fruit that is famous (20), two 
trophies of glory (21), 


| string did ring a bell just over Ethel’s bed. Her! Easter resolution was a noble one, and I hope it| Some parts of a whip that often’ do harm 
brother Tom ridiculed it, but mamma said Sisters | will last until next Easter.’ (2). 
of Mercy must be patient under ridicule. | Tom looked at his sister with admiring eyes, a 7 grandees who perhaps may be 
Every night Ethel hung her cloak near her | and Ethel still wears her badge. Two covertigs convenient to wear on the 
bedside, ready | rush out at the sound of the | ZITELLA COCKE. A cond of great value (25), some cushions (26) and 
bell. One night Tom played a practical joke by | pulleys (27), 
ringing the bell, but papa’s sharp reprimand | | RIOT nal eee A carpenter’s box (28) and a little straw bed (29). 
prevented a repetition of his mischief. A Good Proof. 4 
Suddenly one night the bell did ring, long and | re , 
loud. Ethel jumped out of bed, and in a few | nennenstatintes coladome: 
minutes stood at Uncle Ebby’s bedside. The | 
moonlight fell on the black face and white head. | 
Shaking his arm with all her might, she called | 
| out, “Uncle Ebby, wake up!” 
| The old man opened his eyes and sat up in 


“I told you so!” cried little Joe, 
" And clapped his hands in high delight; | The missing words all rhyme with each other. 
You see, I anew that it was wus, | The logs on the hearth gave a flickering — 

The story Bridget told last night. And old Farmer Peters said as he sat — 
I b’lieved it then "bout the little red hen; glad my wife gave me this beautiful — ; 
Now look a-here!” and he displayed r ty sure it is filled with the very best — 


~ > And it is a comfort beyond all —— 
A little crimson Easter egg; To sit here with nothing my peace to —. 





A Little Surprise. 


Suddenly Ethel turned and perceived a curl of | What can it be in this basket? The card says, | 
smoke in the corner of the cabin. “Miss Mabel Dean,” and that’s whoIlam. But} Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| “What’s that, Uncle Ebby? Look! Look!” it’s so big for an Easter basket. This knot | ScAting. Callow. NeArest. L-aBe-t 
“Sump’n a-fiah, sho’!” | never will come, I guess. But the scissors will) (LL.) D. P-rAy-er. L-iMp-id. S-cAn-ty.—Cen- 
And so it was. Uncle Ebby screamed for help. | open it. It can’t be all eggs. My! hear = word, Alabama. 
Black and white rushed to the rescue. Jake} something in there! I guess it’s a joke. | 2 1. 0 03 2. 91-9. 
| and the other men led the cattle out of danger,| No, ’tisn’t. Mamma! © mamma! Do come | a rs ; 
and the mystery of the bell was solved when old | and see. I know they’re from grandma. Three a 


bed. | “Just see the very egg she laid!” Of course I = xX a nt and a i es 
, . But I’ve all that I want and a little to —. 
“Didn’t you ring the bell? What is the _ | think I shall make Jacob Peters my : 
matter ?”’ He’ , been so devoted *twould only be —. 
r : ” . — a amt | And Abiram of course is expecting a ——. 
“Nuthin, “tall,” said Uncle Ebby, at last | I’m sure I want everything done on the —. 


| recognizing the little sister. I may not go soon, but ’tis well to —. 





how I will help you serape lint for your lame | Brindle’s horns were seen struggling with the | tiny white bantams, and oh, the cutest egg! . por agere 4 2 . “er mee 
foot.” string, which in order to reach up to Ethel’s | Isn’t the rooster a little general? Oh, you dear, |.) aan : . Port, age—portage. Blue, hn 


basket with lint and set it on the chimney shelf. | 


While Uncle Ebby was eating, Ethel filled a | chamber, had been passed through the cow-shed. | sweet chickabiddies! And all myown! NowTI’ll | Bluebeard. 


The smoke had driven her to the open door, and | have Easter eggs the whole year. E. 8. B. 4. Sis, Anana, Gig, Anna, Sees.—Sagas. 
































































































The Awakening. 


Oh, it must be a robin, 


ite! 
Yes, there’s brown on its wing and there’s red on its 


Look up there! Look up! 


A glad little robin, I’m sure of its note 


bosom, 
And we’ll wait for the hymn from its glad little throat. 


Look down here! Look down! right here in the mosses, 
Creeping up from the leaves! Oh, the dear little 
' 


thing! 
Don’t you see the white petals all shining with dew- 
drops? 
Don’t you know that the dear little flower means 
spring ? 


Oh, listen! Oh, what is the bubbling, the gurgling, 
e rushing, the susie , the dashing along ? 
Oh, listen, the stream e forest has broken 
The bonds of the winter and burst into song. 
LovIsE R. BAKER. 
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Tammas. 


Thomas Carlyle had no overplus of appreciation 
from his relatives and the Scotchmen born and 
bred in the same surroundings. He shared the old 
cross of being almost without honor in his own 
country. A writer in the Atlantic Monthly says 
that an acquaintance of his own had been at 
school with Carlyle, and though he often unwit- 
tingly threw some side-light on the philosopher’s 
character, he had not the slightest appreciation 
of his greatness. 


This man read Carlyle’s “Reminiscences,” and 
remembered many of the events therein recorded, 
but this was the style of his comments: 

“O Tam, Tam, that’s just like you! Ye were 
ore sair afflicted with the big head, aye bragging 
about yourself and a’ belong ng od nt 

“A cantankerous lear,” was the description this 
man gave of him as a boy. “None of us liked 
him; he was aye saying biting, jibbing things.” 

Perhaps there was a little personal rancor at 
the root of this criticism; for the two boys had 
fought, and Tom Carlyle had given the other a 
sound thrashing. 

But this was not the only Scotchman who saw 
his countryman from the commonplace side. An 
American pilgrim, on his way to Craigenputtoch 
one day, overtook a native, of whom he inquired 
about the Carlyles. 

“Oh, ay,” said he. “I ken the Carlyles. Tam 
is a writer of books, but we do not think much of 
him in these parts. Jeems is the best of the 
family. He sends the fattest pigs to Dumfries 
market.” 

A native of Ecclefechan once remarked to a 
visitor: “Don’t go to Ecclefechan expecting to 
find worshippers of Carlyle. You will find that 
other members of the family are held in far higher 
esteem.” 

And so, according to another story, it proved. 
For a gentleman, on being introduced to James 
Carlyle, the younge st brother of the author, 
ventured to remark: “You’ll be proud of your 
great brother!” 

But he had mistaken his man. James replied, 
in the broadest of Annandale, “Me prood o’ him! 
I think he should be prood 0’ me!” 


an 
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A Fatal Answer. 


The smart lawyer is always intent upon getting 
at weaknesses in the character of the principal 
and witnesses on the other side. A Congressman, 
as a Washington paper relates, recently told the 
story of an exploit of his own, when, as an 
attorney for the defendant, he was examining the 
complainant in a certain case. 


‘His client, “Hat” Wheelock, had got into a 
quarrel with one ‘Pat’? McDonald over a horse 
trade. The quarrel had gone so far that McDonald 
had made application to a magistrate to have 
Wheelock bound over to neon the peace, alleging 
that he had threatened to do him bodily injury. 

When the case was called, McDonald testified 
to the circumstances under which Wheelock 
threatened him. The cross-examination began. 

“Now, Mr. MeDonald,” the lawyer said, “you 
declare that you are under the fear of bodily 
harm?” 

“IT am, sorr.” 

“You are even afraid for your life?” 

“T am, sorr.” 

“Then you freely admit that Hat Wheelock can 
whip you, Pat McDonald?” 

The question roused McDonald’s “Irish” in- 
stantly. 

“Hat Wheelock whip me? Nivver!” he shouted. 
me kin whip him, and anny half-dozen like 

m ” 


“That will do, Mr. McDonald,” said the attor- 
ney. The court was already in a roar, and the 
lawyer rested the case without further testimony 
or argument. The case was dismissed, for it was 
evident that Pat could not be under serious bodil 
fear of a man whom, in his own opinion, he 
only to use one-seventh of bis strength to whip. 


ro 


Wolves in Utah. 


To offset in some degree the effect of stories of 
combats with wolves that are maddened by sharp 
attack or by hunger, a story of a “fight” with a 
real wolf, related in a recent number of a Utah 
paper, the Mount Pleasant Pyramid, may be in 
order. The Pyramid begins by saying that 
“many reports have been heard from the foot-hill 
farms of the boldness of the wolves around the 
places during the present winter; they are said 
to be in greater numbers than heretofore, and are 
more bold and savage than usual.” Then the 
following instance of their “boldness and savage- 
ness” is given: 

Up at J. H. Proctor’s ranch last week a couple 
of large, hungry-looking wolves came into the 
barn-yard in broad daylight. They were attacked 
by the dog, but would probably have killed it if 
left alone, for when discovered one of them 
had the dog by the throat and the other by the 
back, the dog being unable to help himself. 

Mrs. Proctor was unable to get word to the men 
on the ranch, and seizing a broom, rushed to the 
yard and beat the animals away from the dog. 
At this time more wolves were seen at a short 
distance away, coming toward the house. 

The Utah paper does not tell what was the 
result of the appearance of these reénforcements 


for the two wolves, but as nothing is said of any | 


further trouble, it is fair to assume that Mrs. 
Proctor and her broomstick were a match for the 
whole pack. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| The superiority of Surnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
| sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 
Book-keeping, Pen- | 


HOME STUD e manship, Business | 


| Forms, Arithmetic,Shorthand,ete.,thor- | 

| oughly taught by MAIL at students’ H ME.’ Low 

| rates. Catalogue sent Free. Trial Lesson 10 cts, 
BRY. STRATTON, 201 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. | 


__£—>} New Idea in Trunks | 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is a portable dressing case, 
with drawers instead oftrays; | 

=| the bottom is as accessible as | 

o ——— box Race = Shipped C. = Dd. | 

—, with privilege to examine. | 
rol 3 2c. stamp illustrated catalog. | 



















the top. Costs no more than 
fF. A. STALLMAN, 67 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


TEAS“ COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Tollet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
resent, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
llustrated redu price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get one Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 

















Alice Van Doren, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


We send you a photograph to show you the prog- 
ress your Alaska baby has made. We have resided 
in Juneau for the past year and a half, and find Alice 
to have a very strong constitution; she has been ex- 
ceptionally well all her life, and we highly recommend 
Mellin’s Food to all mothers using artificial food for. 


their children. 
LORETTA J. VAN DOREN. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


is a food that feeds. When prepared it is 
like mother’s milk. It is all digestible. 
It contains sufficient nourishment. It 
contains the right kind of nourishment. 
The absence of starch or dried milk is an 
important consideration. Mellin’s Food 
is adapted to the infant digestion. 


Send to us for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Gallon of PURE LINSEED OIL mixed 
with a gallon of 


CMa 


e 


makes 2 gallons of the VERY te | 
PAINT in the WORLD for $2.40 o 


of your paint bill. IS FAR MORE DURABLE than Pure 
WHITE LEAD and is ABSOLUTELY NOT POISONOUS. 
HAMMAR PAINT is made of the BEST OF PAINT MATER- 
IALS—such as all ainters use, and is ground 
THICK, VERY THICK. No trouble to mix, any boy can 
do it. It is the COMMON SENSE OF HOUSE PAINT. NO 
BETTER paint can be made at ANY cost, and is 


Nor to CRACK, BLISTER, PEEL or CHIP. Y WANT TO 


SEND our booklet THE TRUTH ABOUT PAINT to EVERY 
rson who contemplates painting. It contains color com- 
inations and VALUABLE INFORMATION for householders 
Send a postal to-day, NOW. IT 1S FREE. 
F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louris, Mo. 
ONE DEALER wanted in every town. Extraordinary in- 
ducements to resp ibl hants. In 
towns without dealers we want PAINTERS as Agents to gell 











on commission. Advertising matter free. 


1872. 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 





With seed of these new Roses, plants may.be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 


They grow 


uickly and flowers appear in large 


clusters and in such quantity that a plant looks like a 


bouquet. 


Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 


bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 


and winter. 
| of various colors - 
| alike, and mostly ] 
Greatest of Novelties. Seed 
for 50c 


From a packet of seed one 


verfectly 
s 20¢. 
— or for 40c. we will send 


es 


white, pink, crimson, etc.,— no two 
double and very sweet. 
20c, per pkt., 3 pkts. 


1 pkt. New Multiflora Roses. All colors. 


1 “ Chinese Lantern Plant. 
1 “ 


1 


“ 


Magnificent. 

Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. A real gem. 

Verbena, Giant White Scented. 

Tree Strawberry. Largest, finest berry. 


1 
1 bulb Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia. 


1 “ Fancy Gloxinia. Extra fine. 

1 “ Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 

2 “ 1 Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 

6 “ Fancy Gladiolus. All different colors. 
10 * Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, Our 


Great 160-page 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthl 


of Flower and Vegetab!l 
an re New 
fosely illustrated. 


ear ; illustrated — colored plate each 


olor Plate Catalogue and 
Magazine fora 
month — devoted 


‘0 Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50, but for trial 
All the above for 40c. post-paid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


12M 
ages. Mailed tor 10 cts., or 


e Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
Fruits, is the finest ever issued ; pro- 
nificent Large Colo 


send us an order after getting it. 
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2, cost on i OO at 
32-calibre cartric Bee for an 
peater made, cos 


on the first two thousand cartridges. 
is so is fully explained in the 
Book for shooters. 


to sportsmen. 198 pages. 
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send stamps for postage to 
MARLIN FIREARMS 





32-calibre cartridges for a Marlin, Model 
89 1 , a5, ousand. 
other re- 
$12.00 a thousand. 
You can save the entire cost of your Martin 
arlin 
It also tells how to care for 
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travel stained, mud 
splattered, gray with 
dust and shabby look- 
ing, can be made to 
look as good as new 
with a little 


Polishes 


for an 


y all d 


care for your Shoes,” mailed free. 
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Gare 


leather 
softens it. Gives it the 
lustre it had when it left 
the makers’ hands. G 
kind of leather 
any kind of shoes. 
b ealers. 
by the makers of the 
famous Vici Kid. 

An illustrated book of in- 
struction—" How to buy and 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia. 
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Made 


and 


Sold 
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International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, S 


ELECTRICITY 


Machine Design; Stationary, Locomotive and 
Marine Engineering; Mining; Mechanical and 
Architectural Draw’g; Architecture; Plumbing; 
Railroad, Hydrauli 

wuaisipat, St COURSES 2" sree 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Metal Prospecting; 
Bookkeeping; Shorthand; English Branches. 
wudy GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
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The Best Pen {¥7ERTICAL 
made for... ¥ WRITING 








Esterbrook’s 
Vertical Writer 
621 


No. 


It makes neat, clear, 
distinct writing, and is a 
DELIGHT and CHARM to 
TEACHER and SCHOLAR 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
J doz., 10c. 3 doz., 25c. | gross, 75. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
26 JOHN ST.,N, Y. 
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Works, Camden, N., J. 














Copyright 
tan, Button 
& Mars Cutaway 
Frock Suit 
(Exact reproduction.) 
Fine Black English Worsted, 


Florentine Serge 
stripe sleeve lin- 
tailored and fin- ished. Sets well, hangs 
gracefully, con- forms to the natural lines 
and action of the body. No better than the 
finest made-to-order garments, but the ordinary 
tailor cannot equal it. Our designers and cut- 
ters are the experts of this country. 
Entire suit of black or coat and waist- 

coat of black, with fancy trousers, $15 

Some at $10, $13.50, $18, others silk lined through- 
out, $20 to $25. 

Every H. S. & M. suit is guaranteed. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx Guar- 
anteed Clothing is for sale by 
those dealers only, who sell the 
best goods. For address of dealers 
in your immediate vicinity and 
our “Style Book(E,)” beautifully 
illustrated, ss what men 
should wear and when,-write to us. 

~— Every man who cares for his per- 
sonal appearance should have ‘‘Style Book (E.)’’ It’sfree. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO. 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men. 


the STOCKING 1s 
perfectly protected by the 
ROUND-EDGE LOOP 
and the CUSHION 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
HOSE 


surrounding the 
ENTIRE BUTTON 

SUPPORTER 
NEVER SLIPS 


in the 
CLASP 
OR TEARS. 
No Stitching in the Elastic. 


of the 
OF ALL DEALERS. 
Sample pair, by 


lining, fancy silk 
ing, beautifully 


Be sure to look for this 
trade-mark 


HSN 


inside the collar of 











































GEORGE FROST CO., 551 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Trade Papers. 


At the present day every trade must have its 
paper, but it is not every trade that has a daily 
paper devoted exclusively to its interests. The 
beggars of Paris can boast that they are thus 
favored. The Parisian beggars, who, according 
to a writer in Household Words, number about 
eight thousand, have two daily papers. 


One of these is entitled the Bon Guide. It gives 
to its subseribers a complete list of the baptisms, 
weddings and funerals to take place on that day, 
so that they may be well posted as to the best 
places to pursue their calling. For begging-letter 
writers there is a list of the addresses, arrivals 
and departures of persons of known charitable 
disposition. The paper is a mine of information 
to its readers. : . 

The Beggar's Journal is not so “high-class” a 
paper, but it is perhaps more interesting. It 
prides itself on the exclusiveness of its informa- 
tion. It is unique in form, being written, and not 
yrinted, on the coarse browny-white paper used 
oA grocers to wrap sugar in. 

“Its advertisement columns are suggestive. 
“Wanted, a blind man to play the flute. Apply, 
the editor.” “Wanted for a fashionable watering- 
place, a one-armed man, good references, security 
required.” 

this paper contains, like the other, notices of 
births, deaths and marriages in high circles. It 
does not boast of a very large staff ; for the editor, 
who is also sole proprietor, writes out the single 
copy of the paper and takes it round every 
morning to each of his subscribers, who have the 

rivilege of looking over this unique journal for a 
ew minutes by paying the munificent sum of 
eight cents a month. 
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Lick’s Folly. 


Among the interesting anecdotes told by Mrs. 
Bolton in “Famous Givers and Their Gifts” is 


that of “Lick’s Folly” or “The Mahogany Mill.” | 


The story has to do with the romance of the life 
of James Lick, the donor of the Lick Observatory 
on Hamilton Mountain, California. 


In early life young Lick fell in love with the 
daughter of a well-to-do miller for whom he 
worked. When he made known his love, which 
was reciprocated ~ | the girl, the miller was 
angry, and is said to have replied: 

“Out, you x gt Dare you think of my 
daughter, who will inherit my riches? Have you 
amill like this? Have you a single penny in your 

urse 2?” 

PTO this Lick replied “that he had nothing as 
yet, but one day he would have a mill beside 
which this one would be a pigsty." . 

In 1854 the quiet, parsimonious James Lick 
surprised everybody by building a magnificent 
flour-mill near San José. The mill was finished 
within in solid mahogany highly polished, and 
was furnished with the best machinery possible. 
He made the grounds about the mill ver 
attractive, and began early to set out trees, bot 
for fruit and ornament. 

Lick caused his elegant mill to be Potoarentes 
without and within, and sent the pictures to the 
miller who had scorned him in his youth. _ 

Nineteen years after Mr. Lick built his mill, 
January 16, 1873, he surprised the people of San 
José again by giving it to the Paine Memorial 
ae of Boston, half the proceeds of sale to be 
used for a memorial hall and half to sustain a 
lecture course. 
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Poor Economy. 


The Detroit News-Tribune prints the following 
story on the authority of a man connected with 
one of the great Western railways: 


The track superintendent had recently adopted 
anew spike, which, comparatively speaking, was 
pretty expensive. He sent out word, therefore, 
hat the spikes must be carefully looked after. 

One day the road boss was walking up the 
track to where a section gang was working with 
the new spikes. He found one lying between the 
rails and pocketed it. 

“Did you get my instructions about those spikes, 
Mike?” he said to the section boss. 

“I did that, yer honor, and it’s moighty careful 
I’ve been.” 

“Lose any?” 

“Nary a wan,” replied Mike, but a trifle hesi- 
tatingly. 

“How about this?” and the telltale spike was 
shown him. 

“Luk at thot, now,” said Mike, in a delighted 
way. “Shure [ve had wan of the min on a hunt 
fer that same sphike the lasht two days. Faith, 
it’s glad I am yer honor found it.”’ 

The spike was worth about four cents. 
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Sarcastic Novelist. 


The people who want—and do not scruple to 
ask for—favors from public men are sometimes 
sO unreasonable as almost to deserve a rude 
answer; such an answer, for example, as the 
Golden Penny quotes: 


_A certain novelist, not unknown to fame, 
received from a — 4 an unstamped letter askin, 
the loan of his book, on the plea that she coul 
hot obtain it at the bookseller’s in her town. His 
reply was worded as follows: 2 
EAR MADAM:—In the town where you reside 
there appears to be a lack of all sorts of things 
which are easily procurable elsewhere—not only 
of my recent work, but also of “es ae for 
letters. I have in m ssession, it is true, the 
book you desire to obtain, and also the stamps to 
pay its carriage, but, to ~~ regret, I am without 
the necessary string to make i into a pareel. If 
you can supply me with a piece, [I am at your 


Service.” 
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Six Words. 


A little court scene in Tennessee is thus 
described by the Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle: 


Aunt Cherry Mallory was recently put on the 
Withess-stand to tell what she knew about the 
annihilation of a hog by a railway locomotive. 
ter being sworn she was asked by the lawyer if 
Tees train kill this hog. “Yes,” she said, 


fi “Well,” said the lawyer, “tell the court, in as 
€w words as possible, all you know about it.” 





“T kin do dat in a mighty few words,” said Aunt 

roat, and with one eye on 

e and one on the lawyer, she said: “Hit 
and tuck ’im.” 


Cherry, clearing her t 
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| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 


(Adv. 








GENUINE 
RAMBLER 
ROSES 


Growers; 
tra-strong { 
bloom t 


Order no 


'? 
not puny little cuttings from pots. 
mported field-grown p 
8 summer. 
Crimson Ramblers, 15-inch, 
w. Manhattan Nursery 


Crimson, 
wonderful of 
Roses; 


quets, of about 50 roses eac 


50 cents each, or 3 for $1.00. 


e 
h. Rapid 
but ex- 
nts, two feel high Be 


25c., or 5 for $1.00. Post-paid. 
Co., Dept. 10, 47 DeySt., N.Y. 
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“_eweereererrerereeeerererrrrre” 


‘* Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.’’ 
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Walter Baker & 0's 
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“* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 


—Medical and Surgical Journal. 


TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 1a. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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“ Bound to last”’ 









--Fortify 


PROTECT it, and 


armor it, with 


wear-clad binding, 
against the war of 
rain and mud. Bind 
it to stay bound, and 
if with all durability 
andeverlasting color 
you receive rich,soft, 
deep, artistic beauty, 
you'll never grum- 


at the few extra 


% cents of cost, and 
- youll always bind 

- with 
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H-&M-Redfern”’ 
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PEPPER 


Be sure that ‘“‘S. H. & M.”’ is 


stamped on back. 
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COMPANION. 
























ATURE endows most of us with good 
teeth on the start—their future 
depends upon the care given them. 

Nothing in the world will do so much 
to perpetuate the perfect dentistry of 
Nature as the daily use of Dr. Sheffield’s 
Creme Dentifrice, for it is made by one 
who has devoted a lifetime to finding 
out Nature’s way. Try it and note its 
wonderful effect on your teeth. Note, 
too, the clean, wholesome taste it leaves 
in the mouth and the delicious perfume 
it imparts to the breath. 

In collapsible tubes 25 cents. 


at all drug-stores 
SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., New London, Conn. 














House 
Cleaning 
Season 


is when we realize most 
forcibly what scrubbing 
and dirt really mean. Much 
hard, disagreeable work 
can be avoided by ename/- 
ing the woodwork, furni- 
ture, wicker, earthen and 
metal ware articles with 


NEAL’S ENAMELS, 


imparting a hard, polished, durable surface, 
to which dust or dirt will not adhere. You 
can apply it yourself over painted, varnished, 
or stained surfaces. 

NEAL’S BATH-TUB ENAMEL resists hot 


and cold water, steam and moisture. Is just the 
thing for shabby bath-tubs, foot-baths, sinks, ete. 









OUR BOOKLET, “E Is and E ling,’ with 
color samples telling how and what to use 
it for, will be SENT FREE. 
Address Detroit, 
Dep’t B, Mich. 


T° those advisin us of articles the 
wish to enamel we will send a car r 
Parlor, Dining-Room Bedroom and Kitch- 
en Suite, in Enamel Colors, for the children. 








‘Silver plate that wears.” 


Rogers 


mi, 184.7 
sone Bros.” 


on spoons, forks, etc., is a guar- 

antee of quality the world over. 
The prefix— 1 8 47— insures the gen- 

uine Rogers quality. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 

Meriden, Conn.; 208 5th Aye., New York City; 
147 State St., Chicago, 
For sale by all leading dealers everywhere, 
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“Blew Monday” 
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spell it as you will, that’s the soap-users’ washday 
—uses them up completely. 
=~\ a “blue Monday” with the right sort 
of Pearline washing. No rubbing 
E, to speak of, no wear, just soaking, 
‘~? boiling, rinsing. Things washed are 
cleaner and woman who washes is 
able to enjoy the time saved. 5s 
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Never 

















EVERY ONE who writes 
~ will be quick to see that 

our new Fountain Pen marks 
an epoch in pen-making. It is 
regarded as a bound into perfec- 
tion, so striking is the improvement. 
Success is crystallized in this Pen. 
Until now the choice has been be 
tween jointed or nozzle pens. Now 
you can own 


A Fountain Pen 
Without a Joint. 


In all Fountain Pens the weak 
spot has been the joint; the place 
liable to break or leak, the spot that 
made every Pen an experiment 


THE NEW 


] Pollen: 


does away with the joint and revolu- 
tionizes the principle of construction. 
Our great success is the old story of 
simplicity, _We accomplish this by 
combining the famous 
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“*Lucky Curve” 
with our New 
Spring Lock Device. 


As shown in the small cut, 
the “Lucky Curve” runs 
through the tubular collar 
which springs into position 
in the end of the holder or 
reservoir. This brings the 
flow of ink below the fin- 
gers and disposes of the old 
screw-nozzle and insures 
clean fingers. It also brings 
the gold pen into closer con- 
tact with the ink reservom, 
causing it to respond quickly 
and accurately, 

Every business man, book- 
keeper, stenographer, student 

and correspondent will appre- 
ciate these points which give 

them a pen always sure, quick and 
clean, We do not offer it as a “‘bar- 
gain’”’ pen but as our most skilful 
product, carefully tested, for every- 
day use under all conditions. 

Sold at $2.50, $3, $3.50 and $4, 
according to size. 

Send for’ our Booklet. It 
describes a pen that will delight 
you. Up-to-date dealers or by mail 
of us. 
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CUT OF PEN ACTUAL SIZE 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 














And We Give You 


s TEN Dollars 


from the catalogue cash price of each 
Organ, and Twenty Dollars from the 
cash price of each Pianoas a special 
bonus, Our Souvenir Art Cata- 

| logue of 1898 models of the 
i) Cornish American 


PIANOS AND ORGANS is FREE! 
costs nothing but the asking, and 
will be sent to any address. It 
illustrates and_ faithfully pic- 
tures and describes all the beau- 
tiful instruments manufactured 
by us—it is a work of art, printed 
— in colors, the frontispiece being 
a costly reproduction of a famous oil painting— An 
Ancient Egyptian Choir, at Temple Service, 
We sell on one basis only Factory to Family at 
First Cost — saving all agents’ and dealers’ immense 
eee. No other firm in the country can possibly sell 
o better advantage—our catalogue proves it. quar- 
ter of a million satisfied purchasers endorse our 
methods and the merits of our instruments. Write 
to-day. Our Special Offers were never more won- 
derful, and we always give more than we promise 
full measure, pressed down and running over. 
ORGANS from $25.00; PLANOS from $155.00, 
| Cash or Easy Payments. ASK FOR CATALOGUE 
for 1898, with Special Cash Bonus. 


CORNISH & CO., Washington, New Jersey. 


Established nearly half a Century. 


SOROSIS 


The New Shoe 


for Women. 


The product of a man 
ufactory specially 
equipped to 
make the most 
advanc Wo- 
man’s Shoe of the 
age, combining 


Ease, 
Grace, Comfort. 


Superior to any Woman's 
Shoe ever before made 
Satisfies the most exacting 
buyer. Mary Dame Hall, 
President of the Sorosis 
Club, says: 

“A more comfortable, 
a more beautiful, or es 
perfect shoe I have never 
worn or seen.”’ 

It has all the good quali- 
ties of a $6 custom-made. 
The finest black kid, also 
swell shades of tan in 
Button, Lace and Oxford 


and Shapes 93.50 pair. 


Special Offer. Intro- 
ductory mail-orders from 
this advertisement deliv- 
ered free if your dealer 
does not have them. 

State Size, Width, Style, 
Color and whether Button, 
Lace or Oxford when ordering. 
















TRADE -MARK 
REGIS TERED. 


Sold by 
Reliable 
Dealers. 


CATA- 
LOGUE 
FREE. 


PHOTO OF # 
LeaoinG STYLE. 





A. E. LITTLE & CO., Mirs., LYNN, MASS. 
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Tue TREATY FOR THE ANNEXATION OF 


HaAwati has been virtually abandoned in the | 


United States Senate. In its place a joint 
resolution has been introduced which is intended 
to effect the same result. The treaty required 
for ratification the support of two-thirds of the 
senators; but the joint resolution may become 
law by the vote of a majority of both houses of 
Congress. There is a precedent for this pro- 
ceeding, as it was by joint resolution that Texas 
was annexed in 1845, after the treaty negotiated | . 
by Mr. Calhoun had been summarily rejected by | 5 
the Senate. >. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS for commercial treaties 
between the United Stdtes, Spain and Cuba, 
which are now in progress at Washington, derive 
special interest from the fact that representatives 
of the new Cuban cabinet as well as the Spanish 
minister are participating in them. This is in 
accordance with the plan of autonomy for Cuba, 
which gives the colony control, within certain 
limitations, of tariff affairs. 

THe CAREER OF BLANCHE K. BRUCE, 
register of the treasury, who died recently, was 
one of singular vicissitudes. Born a slave in 
Virginia fifty-seven years ago, and obtaining 
in his boyhood only such education as he could 
get by stealth, few things could 
have seemed less likely than that 
7A€ heshould enter the United States 
a. Senate at the age of thirty-four, 

> only four years above the mimi- 
~ mum age fixed by the constitu- 
a tion. Yet he did this in 1875, 

+ as a senator from Mississippi. 

siancne x. sruce. Soon after the completion of his 
term in the Senate, he was appointed register of 
the treasury by President Garfield, the same 
office which. he has held under the present 
administration. Mr. Bruce’s native. ability and 
his traits of character won for him the respect 
of his associates in public life. 

Tue LEASE OF DEER ISLAND by Korea to 
Russia is a more important incident of the 
changes which are taking place in the far East 
than it at first appeared. The island is marked 
on the maps as Tchoi-Y ong-Do, and it lies at the 
entrance of the harbor of Fusan, the best harbor 
in Korea, and the chief port of commerce with 
Japan. ‘The possession of this island by Russia 
not only gives her command of Fusan, but brings 
her within forty miles of Japan itself. The 
transaction seems to have been carried through 
secretly by the Korean minister of foreign affairs, 
and when it was discovered his associates in the 
Korean ministry resigned. 

THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, prime minis- 
ter and secretary of state for foreign affairs in 
the British government, has 
been forced by ill health to 
relinquish for a time the cares 
of office and -to seek rest in 
France. The business of the 
foreign office 
will be carried 
on temporarily 
manquis or saiseury. by Mr, Arthur 
J. Balfour, the first lord of the 
treasury. Lord Salisbury’s ill- 
ness comes at a time when the ' 
questions of foreign policy with / 
which the British government artwur 4. sacrour. 
has to deal, particularly in the far East and in 
Africa, are more than ordinarily difficult. 

Two Arctic EXPEDITIONS, under Ameri- 
can leadership, are to start about the first of July. 
One is that of Lieutenant Peary, whose plans 
have been described in this column. The other 
is to be under the command of Mr. Walter 
Wellman, who will go from Norway to Franz 
Josef Land, and after leaving the main party at 
Cape Flora, will send forward 
a party of six, with Mr. Well- 
man at the head, to winter 
at Cape Fligely, and thence 
advance next spring toward 
the Pole. Recognizing the deep 
interest in the fate of Professor 
Andrée, the daring explorer 
who left Dane’s Island in a 
balloon last July in the hope 
of reaching the Pole, Mr. Wellman has offered 
to carry a party of Swedes to Franz Josef Land, 
free of charge, to search for traces of Andrée, 
and the Swedish government has accepted the 
offer, provided that no news is heard from 
— before Mr. Wellman’s vessel, the Laura, 

Is. 


REcENT DEATHS.—Among prominent men 
who have died recently are Sir Henry Bessemer, 
the inventor of the “Bessemer process” of 
converting cast iron into steel; Aubrey Beardsley, 
the English artist; and Admiral Popdff of the 
Russian navy, who invented a type of circular 
ironclads which attracted the attentiOn of naval 
constructors some years ago, but yanves to be 
unsea.worthy. 














WALTER WELLMAN, 
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AMPS ice Alb; ty ee. 100 diff. stamps only 
| Stam Reie Stn at oon * IB hocer ec Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





STAMPS in a fine an - tata, free toall. Agts. 50%. 105 


Congo, old Java, ete., bc. Bullard, Sta, A, Boston, 
M 50 different oonuin alien 
ico, Cuba, Tur it, etc., 
with small Album, only — e stamps 
on approval at 50%. Agents wanted. 
Price List Free! Established 1885. 
SraN DARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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BON 28% Con Wept: 2° Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1898 an Ladies or Gents’ rz iow. 

ee up. Left over of 1897 models at 

ess than cost, others = 8 at $8, 10, 

— | de an 

S ee ae Ei an cd Blepeles Sun- 
dries. Address Dept. a 

OR MFG. CO., 90 to 98 Market 8t., Chicago. 


at Factory Prices. 
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bender foe reom. od Send 8c. for 4 samples. 
, complete ou 
THOS. J. MYERS. 1217 Market St. Phila., Pa. 


THOS. J. 





B.F. Mead Cycle So-, Chicago. 
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——} | PROFIT AND PROMOTION 


come to _———- = yh We 
| teach pA ne yn small e 


BN X\ TELEGRAPHY. 


> Graduates started in service. Estab- 
©. lished 26 years.. Write for Catalogue, 
cS’ School of Telegraphy, P.O0.Box 1700, Janesville, Wis, 


IF YOU HAVE R BRE ee ac pence 


ijl 





~ Write to me and I 


of a simple and SF. ar inde es 


n 
tanding Address JOHN A. S H 
188 ‘Summerfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Elastic Truss$2-° 


A Double One for $3.00. 


An honest, durable and effective 
Truss. Easily adjusted and holds 
well. No springs to annoy and 










sent with Truss. Address, stating 
which 1 is wanted. 
CHAS. A. RAPELYE, 













mm WALL PAPER 
@f SAMPLES MAILED FREE oa 


2 go ~* 12 
° ie ell and WE PAY Tite FREIG 
AGEN TS WANTED 2 = 

address for 
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WILD FLOWERS |" 
and FERNS 


of many countries. A rare list of nearly 1000 hardy 
ornamentals for summer homes, nts 
Sarees ete., for sun and shade, which have been tri 

cold Vermont. Prices low for the quality of tk 
My illustrated Catalo; gue wou interest you, even if 
not ready to buy. for a 2c. stamp. 


YRED'E i H. HOESFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 











Bonbons and Chocolates, 


Sent Everywhere by Mail { 


or eater 
863 Broadway, - . New York. | 


COCOA anc CHOCOLATES, 


For Eating, Drinking and 
Cooking, are unsur- 
Passed for 


Parity of Material 
nd Flavor. 
euntee EVERYWHERE. 


Poets at the Tea-Table. 


‘THE cozy fire is bright and gay, 
The merry kettle boils away 
And hums a cheerful song. 
I sing the saucer and the cup— 
Pray, Mary, fill the tea-pot up, 
And do not make it strong. 
—Cowrer. 

The poet was evidently a discriminating tea- 
drinker. The trouble is that when the tea is 
pure the infusion is often too strong, as a very 
small quantity of good, pure tea suffices to make 
a pot. Since Cowper’s day, tea adulteration has 
become quite an art. Really pure teas can 
now only be obtained from Ceylon and India, 
where they are made by clean machinery. 











O purity, painful and pleading! 
O coldness ineffably gray! 
O hear us, our handmaid unheeding, 
And take it away. —Swinpurne. 
Swinburne also drinks tea, and his protest 
against tea which was allowed to get cold would 
equally apply to an infusion made with water 
which was not actually at the boiling-point. 





Our own poet Poe sings: 
Here’s a mellow cup of tea, golden tea— 
What a world of rapturous thought its fragrance 
brings to me! 
Oh! from out the silver cells, how it wells! how it 
smells! ! 


This mellowness is attained within five min- 
utes with Ceylon and India tea. 





en ALFRED PEATSECOSS=35°. 


14% ST. 


EXERCISE, heat and STRENGTH 


ouwant in athlet- 
‘ood a devoting a few 
spent friends and neigh- 
ng our teas and coffees. 
atslee out Outfit earned by 








selling 35 Ibs. ; 85 





Skates’ 5 Ibs., and 100 other articles. 
Send stamp for Free Catalogu 
ipecial offer, Tea Set with 25 ‘hs. ¢ 
Diane Set, 50 lbs. 


NEW YORK CHINA & JAPAN TEA CO., 
209 Hudson Street, New York City. 


SVVOHSVVSSSCSVPSVOESICSGDWS 


e+ SWEET PEAS ¢ 


* 
We will send one-quarter und to any 








address, post-paid, for TEN CENTS in stamps. 


Hillside Nurseries, Somerville, Mass, 
Health, Luxury, Beauty, 


Obtained vip" use of our 

IMPROVED VAPOR BATH 

CABINET (Patented). Excels all 

others in material and workmanship. 

All varieties of Dry and Upper athe 

enjoyed at home at a triff “i cost. 

urative properties are invaluable, 

Renovates the system and beautifies 

the complexion, opening the pores of 

the s d expellies all poisonous 

matter from the body. Our Cabinet ts not a cloak or 

= but sup ported by a galvanized frame. Size, 39 in. 
y 1 in. fold ed; wmetent. mu Ibs. A child can adjust it. 


Boscrptive Papi KOPP & SLL Biey, Poles. 3: 














To introd mee. — new EasyT 
ing, Gold E ed Needles | we 
handso: yf 


oe Gol 
ing, fine acon ae 
atch, and Gold Plated Cha’ 

you sell ‘a small lot among friends. 

mail Needles at our risk. When w3 
Watch or 


ame or keep 
a present. Write yo 
return what ‘ou don’t sell. 


name (Mr., Miss or Mrs.), s0 we can 


Postal Card, TRUST NEEDLE 
CO. 657 E. 116th Street, New York. 


We feel so Ky 
Co: 
GRIP, 
CATARRH, 
CATARRHAL ly and THROAT, 
CHEST and LUNG DiIsEASEs that we will send you 
FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 2-cent 
book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ beeper. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like Magic. 
LORING 4,* 6 oy 56, 56 Wa’ ‘Avenue, 
Street, New York City, or 3 


Chicago, Iil., West 
Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 






























your WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL FROM THE BANCASTURERS. - 
y pay two profits when you 

tifal patterns at foment factory pele. i 
are — ee wall 

8. Three: lar Sion re rolls stock 
a. ‘heed, Prices range from 8c, 
for a full roll, up to 33. Samples 
mailed free. 


g WE WANT Good Res — 


?: sd tell ons Peneee ~ aR ise 












® KaYsrm & ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Pa. 















or Maidens’ 


60 Ibs. for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 90 Ibs. for Youths’ 


Gents’ High-Grade Bicycle ; or sell 50 lbs. for Waltham 
Gold Watch and Chain or Dinner Set or Silver Tea 
Service (six pieces); 25 Ibs. for Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain or Porcelain Tea Set or Mandolin ; 
for Crescent Camera or Gold Ring. 


W. G. BAKER ‘Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


Bicycle; 100 to 150 lbs. for Ladies’ or 


10 Ibs. 
Express ‘prepaid. 
Send postal for Catalogue. 











tell are you a Lady or Gent. “address, on | 
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eo tT 
Surpassing All Others 
We this year make but one model, 
and crowd into that all possible 
quality and beauty. There is no 
bicycle to compare with the 


Waverley 
z-"50 


35935993990999 0008 
NO MORE 
DARNING. | 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. ‘ 















( Copyrighted.) : 
We seli you just the feet ¢ 
of stocktn 8, fast black 


If your dealer does not 
handlethem,order direct. ¢ 
Sizes 5 to 10%. Cotton, 10 

pts. pair; 6 pairs for 
50 cents. Merino wool, 15 
cents per pair; 4 pairs for Y 
Scents. Agents wanted. 


KNITTING CO., Dept. D, - - RACINE, WIS. @ 
EEEEECEE & 
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A 
Camera 


For the 
Boys and 
Girls 


who will introduce our 
lue Seal ng 
Powder, Teas, Coffee, me. ant and Extracts. 
We also have China Ware, Lamps, Silver Ware, 
Carpet Sweepers, Musical Instruments, Writing 
Desks, Clocks, Watches, Foot Balls and many 
other articles which we will give free to all 
who will work for us. Our catalogue for the 
asking. oan ae pay the — _— 


AS. P, FOOTE © 
108 Ionia Bitcoee Gran a Hapids, Mich. 























! Thousiiads of Boys 


) have taken advantage of our liberal 
offer of a Good Watch as a pre- 
mium for selling BI,UINE and 
are Earning a 


Watch anaChain 


a FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, 
Open Face, Heavy Beveled Crystal. It is guar- 
anteed to keep accurate time, and with proper 
care should last ten years. We send this Watch, 
alsoa Chain and Charm, to Ss gl Girls for 
selling 144 dozen packages BS UINE 
at ro cents each. Send your full’ Eiivess by 
return mail and we will forward the BLUINE 
post-paid, and a large Premium List. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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| 10 STAMPS, Album & List FREE | 100 dif. stamps, fine, | —______ 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
For 97 Years 
Dr. Hayes OF BuFFALO, N. Y., 5 
announces that he is succeeding in eur- en 0. $ 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 
HAND-MADE 
SOCC0000 COOC00000000 MII 

\oISE-MAKING SPIDERS.—KRecent observa- % Rath & Water é 
tions have shown that many sub-species of the | © er 5 ae 
cizantie spiders, generally known as the mygale, 8 ~~ an ti & || peepeenenens 
are provided with stridulating, or noise-making, re ty. re) | Crackers pon gs mine a Laonpes 

organs, with which squeak- | “4 President Eliot of Harvard says: 8 i! a net. % 
ing sounds can be pro-| 5 “The International is whee one | com- = | 
66 12.21 t/t 8 '!| have been unequalled for 
says there is not a particle | 6 s a r : " 
of evidence that these | © ¢ ‘| excellence and their supe 
spiders, which have occa- | § fs || rior keeping qualities. . . . | 
ed — — »'8 & ” Are the result of 15 years’ | 
destroy paengle - es, . ° oa ae in —— High Bae SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS 
mammals an irds, pos- ( | Grade Photographic Apparatus,— i. | GROCERS. 
a 1G . a 
sess the sense of hearing. WEBSTER’ S 8 “That’s Why PREMOS | gana aes 
_ Yet they can emit sounds, | INTERN ATIONAL fe Produce Perfect Pictures.” Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Recep- 
and the inference is that the purpose of these | re t | tions, Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
noises is similar to that of the rattlesnake’s | 6 O : $5 to $50. 
rattle—they are emitted when the spider is on | Q DICTI NARY g Catalogue mailed upon request. | MANUFACTURED BY 
the defence, and under the excitement of fear or . 5 ROCHESTER OPTICAL co., NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 
anger. = 5 5 50 Sou St. Rochester, N.Y. FREE! | Bent's Crackor-Moal age! 
>| Boo ent Free on eques 

HyDRAULIC WELDING OF BICYCLE | ¢ cath 
FRAMES.—It is proposed to substitute this 8 Best for the Household. 
process for brazing. ‘The seamless tubes have |§% Words are easily found. Pronunciation & . : 
their ends inserted in the connecting pieces at|@ is easily ascertained. Meanings are 6) VAC ATION DICTU R FS 
the angles of the frame. A groove is made in the | § easily learned. B fee growth ao 8 L WOOL MATERIAL 
interior of each connecting piece. The whole | easily traced, an say a an — re) tn thetteeetye juan you want 
frame is then enclosed in a massive iron case and | — —_ — 4 ity o ory y 34 ong 10, 00 a 
hydraulie pressure is applied to the interior of 5 a oe eg “Tica en re Sieicnadiideinion tan damian te y~ J 

Aa eS a 

the frame. Water is introduced so as to fill the | Q G. &C. MERRIAM CO Pa Q | ; expert workinen enty A er 4 
thes and cape = . _upmars oe od °) Springfield, = oF * ve T= sitand linen thread ond wok be 
seven tons to the square inch is applied. This | Q Qo ual everyway to other tailors’ $20 
: | 9. aie. Well ship the suit C.O.D. by express 
expands the ends of the tubes and forces them i aad allow ou to carefully examine and 
into the grooves, and so consolidates the whole mers en & or not exactly as represented: 
that it becomes virtually one piece of metal. torn ito us, We ma ike other suits for gi3 

~~ ¥ an ne a woo! rousers tor 

e > if- me 

Tue ENEMY ALCOHOL.—Doctor Deléarde, get La) "PRESERVED IN THE 
who has recently pee the oe of a Loule wey Rhln Goes Beem es ou, 
the production of immunity from rabies 
similar diseases, thinks it highly desirable that | | 
the use of alcohol should be prohibited during O E H AN D | | } UST, ABLE ALBUM 
the administration of antitoxins. One a are the pride of the owner and admira- | 
quoted by him is that of an habitual drunkard SINGLE-SHOT GUNS. | tion of friends. The only reallyadjustable, 
and a child, both bitten by the same mad dog. Satelit Sait” can ial ek Te aia coutractible and extensible album. /4 
Both were sent to the Pasteur Institute, where | warranted in the use of ya is pont yoy pe ay = 

- : amet . Piet ptleneye << : 5.00. 
they received precisely the same treatment. ‘The | ing lob. half — Send Sar toentel Getiiamee te. 
man continued to drink, and died of rabies. grip. h Fitted | Mount your prints with C arter’s Photolibrary 
"4 t F - | ste, Sok € rere or sent by 2-0 
The child recovered seen oi oe pra | aay" ce ~~ he 7 Aye .~ <3 or ‘ton. A bor’ Soom 
E LAMPs: The origin and range of 4 - a | j oe. TE eS “Bi del Letter 
SKIMO MPS— 4 OS f ledger wks ‘arter’s ack Letter 
£ H , Ejector ever Ink Jor the Household. -:- 
Eskimo lamps were discussed recently by Dr. “J = 
: , ay produced. Rig eg | || THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, Pro 
Jalter Hough before the Philosophical Societ, Beautiful in shape, matchless in finish. Work- PS, 
M Washington. The lamp, he aon on 17 is, the little things that make an,impres: Fs manele aan stale Maaeeke toate geo Boston, Mass. i 
+ . . rome” . . ° > ' ; ” t 
requisite to migration inio high latitudes, and - wd i or pie on, } od = ol iN — een, by hers — 
the Eskimos must have had it before they face is made attractive by a clenr, pure skin.|— + twist barrel. SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 

i i igi yhi r lf your dealer rt The question of spraying fruit-trees to prevent 
pareeng > hepenalbnpna thervepe Regent MILK WEED CREAM supply you we'll sell you | the depredations of insect pests and Pak mid dis- 
probably farther south and near the seacoast. is the Skin Food th that gets to the very roots of direct at these prices, cash | eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 
CRED But the form of the lamp becomes alt ckin ateioulgios. result—a perfect skin a 9 ah order ; bat ask him | 

more specialized the higher the SS ities methine, irst, it’s handier. 
latitude is. The Send stamp for free sample. 








A FOREHAND ARMS 
lamps of southern FREDERICK 7. ORAM & 00. || 
Alaska havea wick | jm °° 7"** 5*-- DETROIT, MICH. COMPANY, | 
Worcester, Mass. 





edge of two inches, 
while those of Point Barrow and northern 


Greenland have wick edges of from seventeen to 
thirty-six inches. The lamp is employed for e i e a ve ee 


melting snow and ice to obtain drinking water, 








for cooking, lighting, warming, drying clothes, WHICH HAS FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS PREVENTED 
and in the arts. It is al ial factor, and 
tho clon A ieeiiy take “ends end of 0 THE CURE OF DISEASES IN THE AIR PASSAGES .. . 





family—the woman—having her lamp.” 
ANOTHER DASH FOR THE PoLE.— The 


Geographi * | It is now acknowledged by all medical men that this little valve, called the epiglottis, has 
Quebec phical Society supports the appli- effectively prevented the cure of Catarrh and all deep-seated diseases of the respiratory organs for 


cation of Captain Bernier to the Canadian | pundreds of years. It is due to its presence at the entrance of the windpipe that all liquid medicines, 
government for aid in making 


another attempt to reach the 
North Pole. His plan is to go 
by ship to a point north of 
Siberia where Nansen’s Fram ‘ 
crossed the eightieth parallel of 


Physicians Witness the Death of Thousands Annually, Unable to Reach the Diseased Parts on 
it of this Obstacle Created by Nature to Protect the Bronchial Tubes and Lungs. 








Write to William Stahl, Quincy, IIL, and get his 


] 2 describing twenty-one ’styles of Spray- 
no matter in what form they are administered or how minutely divided by sprays or atomizers, are ing Outits. ‘and full” tre: ~ on spraying ‘the 


prevented from entering the bronchial tubes or lungs; yet, if it were not for this little valve, liquids | different fruit and vegetable crops, hich may be 
and food would enter these passages and cause instant strangulation and death. The epiglottis is | had for the asking and contains much valuable 
always open to permit the passage of air to the lungs, but so constructed that the slightest contrac- | information. 
tion of the throat causes it to close over the opening to the windpipe, and prevent the least drop of 
moisture from entering the passages which lead to the lungs. Try to breathe and swallow at the 
same time and you will see how perfectly this little valve does its work. Is it any wonder, then, 
i that the number of persons afflicted with Catarrh, Bronchitis and Consumption have steadily 
_—_ a om bs mon er einhiin ebiiaia increased every year, and that the medical profession should haye become excited over the discovery 
Ice a as ansen a “ | of a dry air germicide, the first ever found, that can be carried to all parts of the head, throat and 
Johanssen did. But Captain Bernier would | jungs in the air you breathe? There has been for months NO DOUBT WHATEVER in the minds 
take eight men, fifty dogs, fifty reindeer, and | of cera er as to the efficacy  E HYOMEI” in the treatment of Asthma, Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, 
ving | Catarrhal Deafness, Bronchitis and Consumption, and fathers and mothers who are acquainted with 
ae enough to last two years after len | the honest method used by The R. T. Booth Co. in introducing “HYOMEI” are not doing right by 
P. _ themselves, or their families, if they do not test this new treatment, which costs nothing if it fails to 


s , give relief, and can be tested free in all large cities, 
STEAM FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRES.—Steam 


has been found very efficacious in extinguishing “ HYOMEI - CURES BY INHALATION. 


fires on ships loaded with cotton. When such 














Roan i " < A Sample Bottle of ‘“‘ HYOMEI” will be sent 
fires are egtinguished with water, the water Free to All. Free to all who write to the home office. 
often causes the principal damage. Steam, while Mh ay * Inhaler Outfit, $1.00. Extra Bottles “‘Hyomei,” 50c. ‘“ Hyomei” Balm, a wonderful 


very efficacious, causes exceedingly little damage. | healer, 25c. Can be obtained of your druggist, AT OFF ICE OR BY MAIL. Pamphlets, consulta- 
A tire-extinguishi boat in Galveston harbor | tion and advice free. Send for the story of “‘Hyomei.” Mailed free. 


ns ben ite for isappiainat iam. vith| THE R, T, BOOTH L 23 East 20th St., New York. |j/ aintiest 


a special view to the protection of cotton-loaded 
ships. 


CURIOUS APPLICATION OF X-Rays.—A 
use for the detective powers of the X-ray has 
been found in the silk industry. Silk cocoons are 
divided into two classes, one called “masculine” | 
and the other “feminine,” ars as they | 


la geater munber of ale or male x. F.OO $3.00 $3.00 $4.00 $4.00 $5.00  }\ «tiie 2 20!" cea 





Maid 
; that ever rode a wheel need not fear 
; to use Dixon’s Cycle Chain Graphite. 
i Itisn’t a grease ; doesn’t hold dirt, and 
i it takes so little to lubricate the chain, 
; soiled clothing will not result from 





" male cocoons are the 1 richer in silk, but | Post-Paid. Post-Paid. Post-Paid. Post-Paid. Post-paid. Post-Paid. ‘ siocal % om on Pwr ‘cant it’s. i Wy 
a the only way to distinguish them has sy Suit of Juntos Bath, rf a ~ 7 Breast- Reefer P} ue wa ~ Breast- pest giet h ‘maha. °Ne pe yy 453. — The 
strictly a retty Olive and e Su ver’ efer Suit,deep Suit, Navy- made, rown 
“en n by weight, the female cocoons being the Fool Navy. -Blue Navy-Bl Blue uz. Gressy, Olive an Sailor Collar, Blue Cheviot Plaids, frocks, » , ind poms fos gg oy sight 
1eay | evio’ extra tures nicely Navy-Blue Pa pre ‘y braidtrim (also gray mix- Olive Ch s, 3 
ier. Now, it is said, a simpler and surer pants, cap, cord trimmed, extra tures, extra ming, extra tures), extra to 7, dr. style Lyn mailed for ten cents. 
test is furnished by the X-ray because one end of | and whistle, 3 to pants, cap, 3 to7 pants, cap, 8 to 16 pants, cap,3to8 pants, cap, 9 to to 16, D. B. Style, ‘-— 408, DIXON CRUCIBLE 
the fi 1 ’ 12 years. years. years. yea: 16 years. extra pants, cap. ; COMPANY, 
emale cocoon is far less transparent to the Companion readers know it — our name oun. every inch of cloth, every stitch, every yj Jersey City, N.J. 
Tay than is the male cocoon, on account of a! stroke of work. Write for Samples or send order and remittance—money back if you want it. 4 aI Sa 
sreater accumulation of mineral salts in the eggs. | SHAUCHNESSY BROS., 5 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. : 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekl 


y 

aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
Bes a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elg t—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
se r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinvances.—Remember that. the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against, payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals ¢ 
to the Companion by the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
o 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








MUMPS. 


HIS is a very painful, but usually 
not dangerous, contagious disease 
affecting chiefly the young, though 
not sparing the middle-aged, or 
even the old, who may have es- 
caped exposure in earlier life. 

Usually one who has had the 
disease is safe from another 
attack, but this is not always so, 
and medical books tell us of 
unfortunate individuals who have 
suffered four and five attacks at 

intervals of a few years, seeming to catch the 
disease every time they were exposed to it. 

Mumps is very contagious, and one who has 
never had it is almost sure to contract it on the 
first opportunity. A short time spent with a 
patient suffering from it will generally suffice, but 
at the same time the contagion does not extend 
far from the sick, so that it is easy to prevent 
the spread of the disease by keeping the other 
members of the family away. 

Mumps usually occurs in small epidemics in 
schools, armies, factories, and wherever many 
persons are brought into close relations with each 
other daily. 

Mumps is a general disease, similar in its nature 
to scarlet fever or measles, but the swelling of 
the salivary glands is such a striking feature that 
the other symptoms, mild fever, loss of appetite, 
ete., are apt te be forced into the background and 
overlooked. 

The glands affected are generally the parotid 
glands, and the swelling appears beneath the ear 
just behind the jaw. The enlargement may be 
very great, and when both sides are affected, the 
poor sufferer is so transformed as hardly to be 
recognizable. At the same time the glands are 
exceedingly painful. The other salivary glands 
may be affected together with the parotids or 
alone. 

A peculiarity of mumps is that it is very prone 
to leave the parts first attacked and invade other 
glands in the body. This is a serious danger, 
almost the only one, and can be prevented best 
by keeping the patient in bed, or at least in the 





room, even if he feels perfectly well, for several | 


days after the swelling has gone down. 

This is about the only treatment called for, 
except perhaps sooth'ng applications, such as 
soap liniment, for instance, to the skin over the 
swelling. The diet should be liquid, and indeed 
it must be, for chewing is so painful that solids 
are out of the question. 


Qe 


LITTLE TRAVELLERS. 


The plea of complete helplessness is seldom 
unavailing. It is because the weak can always 
safely appeal to the strong that it is possible, and 
even safe, for little children to cross the sea alone, 
to come from a far-away spot in Europe to this 
land, where parent or guardian is awaiting them. 

Only the other day, says the Outlook, a little 
five-year-old girl arrived in New York. She had 
come all the way from Russia, and was much 
interested in getting in safety to the new land the 
handkerchief full of playthings which had been 
her treasures during the journey. 


The child’s father left Russia some time ago to | 
. Make a home for wife and little one on this side 


of the sea. Now he has his baby again, thanks to 
the good care of captain and passengers; but the 
little traveller, with her shawl over her head and 
her handkerchief full of precious possessions, 
was motherless when she reached the father who 
was waiting for her. 

The little Itke was not the only child to brave 
the journey across the sea without father or 
mother to care for her. Two little sisters from 
Russian Poland were equally fortunate in finding 
friends on shipboard, and in reaching America 
safely. The oldest, a small child of nine, had all | 
through the journey been a little mother to her 
sister, who was two years younger. The officers 


of subserip eyo | 
) 
If subscribers do | Then he galloped back 
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of the ship had only words of praise for the small 
matron and her unselfish devotion to her little 
charge. ~ 

Still another pair of sisters, named Freda and 
Ganna, came from Austria. They wore tags 
| about their necks, bearing the names and ad- 
dresses of their relatives in this country. The 
little ones must all have been brave and their 
friends kind, or the journey would hardly have 
ended so successfully for each of the five. 


A TURKISH HERCULES. 


Ahmet Bey, a Turkish officer who served against 
the Russians in the campaign of 1877-78, was 
handsome, well-proportioned and of extraordi- 
nary physical strength. He was not only a 
Hercules, but the beau-ideal of a soldier, one 
whose military knowledge seemed instinctive. 
Doctor Ryan, an English surgeon, who served 
with Ahmet Bey, tells in his book, “Under the 
Red Crescent,” the following story of his strength 
and daring: 


while ins’ 
expresse I 
from the Servian lines, 
the remark, saluted, and asked permission to ge 
the commander a prisoner. He received it, though 
Abdul Kerim wondered at_the ag ey Ahmet 
wheeled his charger, dashed spurs into its flanks, 
and galloped straight for the nearest Servian out- 
post. 

As he approached, half a dozen rifles cracked ; 
but Ahmet galloped on unharmed, and markec 
down one sentry for his prey. The sentry fired 
at the audacious horseman, missed, and started 

run. Ahmet swooped on him like a hawk 
upon a chicken. 

He bent down, grasped the Servian a the 
collar, and flung him across the saddle in front. 
again, bending over his 

horse’s neck to escape the bullets, and_ handed 
| over his prisoner to the Turkish commander amid 
| the shouts of the soldiers. 


the wish to ~~ a Servian prisoner 





A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


A Canadian river steamer was the scene of an 
amusing blunder, which a Wisconsin paper de- 
scribes as follows: 


A lady passenger was taken ill in the night; a 
doctor’s assistance was required, but the steamer 
did not carry a member of the profession. The 
list of passengers was read through, in order to 
discover if there was a medical man ne i. 

omp- 





and happily there was the name, James 


-son, M. D. 
The steward quickly ran to Doctor Thompson’s 
rth, and aroused the occupant by vigorous 

blows on the door. 

“What’s the matter? Is the boat sinking?” 
came from within, in a startled tone. 

“There’s a passenger ill, and we want your 
assistance, doctor,” replied the steward. 

“What are you playing at?” growled the voice. 

“I aint no doctor.” 
wwe have got ‘M. D.’ after your name.” 
“Well, I ean put them letters after it if I like, 

ean’t 1?” saidthe M.D. “That’s my trade. I’m 

a mule-driver.” 


A SWAN STORY. 


The story of two stags which, while fighting, 
interlocked their antlers so tenaciously that they 
could not separate them, and both starved to 
death, is paralleled by the following swan story, 
told by a correspondent of the London Spectator: 

The incident was described to me by a friend 


who heard it from the lips of the man who saw it. 
My friend’s informant, a laboring man, 


Abdul Kerim Pasha, the commander-in-chief, | 
cting his troops one morning, casually | 


hmet Bey, overhearing | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adr. | 


“Do Not Stammer” 


The Philadelphia Institute for the treatment of speech 
defects can refer by permission to Hon. John Wana- 
maker, Ex -Postmaster-Gen. U. 8., Bishop Cyrus D. 
Foss, M. E. Church, Phila., Pa., and Dr.dioratioC. Wood, } 
University of Penna. Send for 60-page book to the Phila- 
delphia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Established 1884.’ Edwin $. Johnston, Principal’ and | 
Cured Himself after Stammering Forty Years). | 
Hand- 


Founder (Whe 
SENT FREE fom: 


e and illustrated booklet con- 
taining reliable information con- 
cerning the 
TRANS-MISSISSIPPI and 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
to be held at Omaha, June to No- 
vember, 1898. Address, enclosing 
"| 2cents tor postage, 


E. Rosewater, “Eiaha. v8 4.” 




































Were our factory made of glass 
and all the world looking in, we could 
not exercise greater care in the choice 
of materials or the details of con- 
struction than we do now. 


STERLING 





| 
| 


BICYCLES 





“BUILT LIKE A WATCH,” 

are wheels upon which to rely. This | 
year’s improved Sterling may be seen 
at our agencies everywhere. 


Racers, Chainless, $125. Tandems, $125. } 


High-grade wheels within everybody's reach. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for art catalogue. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


M.&W. 








Silver Tone 
Bicycle Bell. 
t 


2-IN. PLAIN GONG 
BAND CLamP 
WITH ORNAMPNTAL PANEL. 





MADE LIKE A WATCH. 


CAN YOU READ MUSIC ? 


Send us within thirty days title of 
selection on back cover of Wheel- 
man’s Log, and FIFTY CENTS; 
we will send you above bell... . 


ENGRAVED WITH YOUR 





Sterling Pa for 98: Road Models, $60 and $75. | : 

















on 
his way to work every morning a pond on which 
were swans. : 

One morning he saw a swan with its head under 
water, no unusual thing, so he ey nothing of 
it. The next morning the bird was in exactly the 
same place and_ position. Still, that was not 
remarkable, and he passed on. 

On the third morning, seeing the swan in pre- 
cisely = same position, he called the attention 
of the keeper to it. The keeper proceeded to 
examine, and found that the swan’s head had 
been swallowed by a large pike. Both, of course, 
were dead. 





NOT SO BAD. 


One of the famous English musicians of the first 
half. of our century, John Cramer, had great 
repute also as a veteran courtier and an adept in 
| elegant flattery. To judge from the following 
anecdote, his reputation in this respect must have 
been well deserved: 


A contemporaneous pianoforte-player, Thal- 
berg, once said before a company, with a degree 
of igue, “I understand, Mr. Cramer, you deny 
that I have the good left hand on the pianoforte 
which is attributed tome. Let me play you some- 
thing that I hope will convince you.” 

Thereupon a played a piece that showed 
wonderful manipulation of the bass part of the 
keyboard. Cramer listened attentively, and then 


Said: 

“Tam still of the same opinion, Monsieur Thal- 
berg; I think you have no left hand. I think you 
have two right hands !”’ 





WORSE YET. 


A fresh story about the odd names of the colored 
people of the South comes from the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


An up-town housekeeper has a washerwoman 
with the queer Christian name of Damsel, ard it 
once occurred to the lady to ask this madonna of 
the tubs for whom, or what, she had been called. 
In wy to the question the washerlady replied: 

“*T was a frien’ of meh maw gimme that entitle 
| —an’ a mighty ugly one it is, I mus’ say. But I’ve 
got worse names than that,” she added, loomily ; 
‘meh full name’s Queen Victoria Damsel Jones,’ 


VERY CURIOUS. 


The Yale Record reports that “an unknown 
friend” has lately presented some choice speci- 
mens to the Peabody Museum. A few of them 
are as follows: 

A wag from the “Tale of Two Cities,” some 
water from “all’s well,” the rollers from the 
es of evening,” a drink from a “sand-bar,” 
#w rocker from the “cradle of the deep,” a free 
lunch from the Sandwich Islands. 
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WHEELMAN'S 106. OWN INITIALS. 
Sample | Novel, | ™ #,W.,'98 BICYCLE Lamp, || @ 
for 2c. | Pretty, ©2.50, Rxpecss Pais. | 
Stamp. | Useful. } M. 1 W. 198 Silver Tone Bells, 
FREE, with oon, Sas ane Catone. 
M.& W. 93 The Matthews & Willard Mfg. Co. 
Bicycle Lamp. ) *Murray St. Waterbury, 
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Easy 
‘to Dye 
- with 
Diamond Dyes. 


Try a package of Diamond Dyes 
on those old ribbons and see how 
easy it is to make them look bright 


es 


and new. Diamond Dyes color 


anything any color, and are made 
specially for home dyeing. 


Make the Old Gown 
Look Like New. 


Any one can color dresses, jack- 








ets, waists, wraps, feathers, silks, 
etc., with Diamond Dyes to look 


like new. ‘Try it yourself. 


DIRECTION BOOK FREE.— Book of di- 
rections for home dyeing with Diamond 
Dyes, and sample card of colors mailed 
free for the as ng. 


ici 
WY WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
Scceeeceeeeececeece 


i 
: 
: 
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+4 
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of all pt ty 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, § 





No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 
apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 


*y, Elkhart, Ind. 





A Dainty Dessert. 


BUTTER 
THIN 
WAFER. 


Rich in Flavor. 


is stamped on the genuine 
and is a guarantee of 
excellence. 


YOUR GROCER 

can get them from anv 

branch of the 

National Biscuit Co. 

ww 
MANUFACTURED By 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., 
New Bedford, Mass. 








and bodi 


The sney of the ancient Greek was 
y comfort. Every muscle free and unhampered nerves. 


Lewis Union Suits 





Civilization’s Underwear. 


rfect physical development 














Being in one piece the 





are made with the same advantages in mind. They 
ease the mind, the body and even the pocketbook. 

do away with the ‘‘nervy”’ 

feeling that the old double-torture suits give: 


Our Exclusive Patent Yoke on Arms, 
Shoulders, Bust and Hips 


yields a special fit and strength at these points where most 
underwear feels bad and wears out soon. 
ioning gives it shape that stays. If 

comfortable you must give underwear the first consideration. 
“Siltrine”’ is the most comfortable fabric for hot weather ; 
like silk in softness but much less expensive. 


A two-cent stamp will bring you our catalogue and a sample card 
of 24 fabrics. The testimonials as to fit and comfort will interest you. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 208 Main St., Janesville, Wis. 


Our Full Fash- 
ou want to feel 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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4 99 Light and 
Resilient. 
Practically 


Puncture 
Proof. 








Equal to Any High-Grade Standard Road Tires Made. 
. 


FOXHOUND TIRES. 


Acknowledged to be the FASTEST Tires Yet, Produced. 
Specify Them on Your Wheels and Refuse Cheap Substitutes. 


OUR ’°98 CATALOGUE 


R EE Describing Proper Care and Use of Tires, Receipt for Cement and General Informa- } FR E : 
F { tion of Value to Every Cyclist. Mailed on application if you mention this paper. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. Buffalo. San Francisco. St.Louis. Rochester. 
Gincinnati. Los Angeles. Portland, Ore. London. Paris. Amsterdam. 
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SAVED THEIR BABIES’ LIVES. 


Quaker (¢ 





Jats is 


a delicious and digestible food for both old and young, yet 
it is gratifying to know how many mothers have come to 
realize its particular value for growing children, including 
infants. Hundreds of letters have been received from en- 
thusiastic mothers, many of whom are positive that Quaker 


Oats has in truth saved their babies’ lives. 
At all Grocers. 


Sold only in 2-Ib. sealed packages. 
Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 





ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 






























Everybody is pleased and satisfied with 
6 TRADE-MARK. 


[INENE”- REVERSIBLE 
CoLLARS AND CUFFS. 


Made of fine cloth — Both sides alike — One Collar equal to two— Not to be washed — When one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterward discard. Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 
equal in style and appearance to the high-priced linen. Enclosed in a neat box and cost only 


: . o 
25 Cents for 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs. “ Sampis, Collar and Fair of 














Look Well. (i) —_ | Beware of 
Feel Well. = Worthless 
Wear Well. = Imitations. 


Choice of six styles. Mention name and size. 
Ask your dealer for them. If he hasnt them, send to 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 9, 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 







































| cataocue rron W, L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 











vears of persevering endeavor, we have made 
possible the fact that shoes can be made to 
selj at popular prices and have the same material, 
stvies and wearing qualities to be found in high price 
Shoes. It is our earnest desire to please the public, 
g A which we endeavor to do by giving the best value in shoe 
See eens" leather that experience and skill can produce. 
1 ee te 
Our spring and summer styles are made on many new lasts, especially 
edesigned to counteract the annoyances usually found in summer shoes, 
and still retain the latest shapes. We have all the popular leathers, such 
as Black, Tan and Brown Vici Kid, Brown and Tan Willow Calf, Calf, 
Patent Calf, French Enamel, etc., made in 155 styles and widths from Ato EE. 
es | 





NONE GENUINE unless W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on 
Af bottom. If not convenient to our stores or dealers, try our Mail Order 
Department. We send shoes everywhere on receipt of price with 25 cents | 
extra for carriage. State size and width wanted, we can fit you. | 











VOU LOOK FOR THE NAME on a saddle and If you see 


GARFORD, HUNT or BROWN 


Sa are satisfied. You KNOW that either poqresente the BEST there is in saddle construction, in 
uty, 


Comfort; Safety and Perfection of Wor 


HUNT MANUFACTURING CO 
BROWN SADDLE Co.. . 


manship and Materials u ° 
CARFORD cory ten dd aye co., ° . . ° ° . ° ° “oe 


* 203 Cedar St., 


+ 21 Pine St., 
Westbo 


Elyria, O. 
ro, Mass. 
Elyria, O. 

















RISING SUN 

in cakes for general 

blacking, and SUN PASTE for 

quick use—and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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SSSSSSSSSSS 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE OF ... = — 


PANTASOTE. 


OUTWEARS_____—<<_ 
Any Upholstering Material. 


Waterproof, Grease Proof, Stain Proof. Looks Exactly Like 
Leather and Costs Half as Much. 

Unlike the common imitations of leather, Panta- 
sote does not rot, peel or crack, contains 
no rubber, cellulose or other dangerously 
inflammable substances, and is not affected 
by heat, cold or climate. Made in stand- 
ard colors, plain or figured. 


Enough to cover a Dining-Chair Seat or Foot- 
stool sent for 25 cents in stamps. 


Sample Free! Enough to make a 


: Sewing Companion 
sent for 2c.stamp with yourupholsterer’s name. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 


Dept. A, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
















% of absolute comfort; a 
8 modist’sideal of sym- 
% metrical beauty; a 


physician’s ideal of 
womanly health, have 
been brought to per- { 
fection in Ferris’ 


@ Good Sense Corset Waist. 


New style, 240, soft and 


‘yielding—has patent watch 


pocket—removabie bones— 
washed without injury. 


FERRIS sins 
CORSET WAISTS 


are made for Ladies and Misses, with high and low bust 


long and short waist, to suit all figures. Ladies’, $1.00 / )) 
to $3.00. Misses’, 


50 cts. to $1.00. hildren’s, 25 cts. to 


60 cts. Always superior in quality and workmanship. 


/ 
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